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1TACANCIES FOR PUPILS.—There is now a 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL at University Col- 
lege Hospital. Arran ements are made so as to enable the 





Pupil one = is Medica} Bacation during | i, 
" ro und ve ‘avourabie circumstanc: 
hy Appretiiso a VACANCY for a NON-RESIDENT. PUPIL. 
Applications to be made to the poctaeaney at the Hospital. 


Baiversity College Hospital, Dec, 3, 18 


A ARYLEBONE LI TERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edward-street, Portman- 
= Lecture 1 eatre having Spon, painted 

orning and Evening Concerts 
and ot OE ne Application to be made at the 
Library. 


77O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Puy- 
sictaN attached to a large Metropolitan Hospital, in ex- 
wasive ivate Practice, will be ready, after Christmas, to 
ve into his Famil ts a Young Gentleman, as ~~~ 
Pepi or APPRENTICE, whose entire Course of Stud 
enty him for obtaining the licence to practise, either as r- 
, Surgeon, or General Practitioner, = be corupeioess A 
ntended 9 both practical and theoretic knowledge of the Xo 
of the Profession, can be offered hy the Advertiser, a liberal 
iam will be expected. Apply to M.D.,. care of Messrs. 
wey, Robson & Franklyn, Printers, 23, Great Newestreet, 
Fetter-lane. 


RTIFICIAL MEMORY.—Mr.C. WitiaMs, 
Fs, A will DELIVER a COURSE of LecroReS on 
portant Sciencg, at the City of WESTMINST = 
weERARY. INSTITUTION, on the 13th, Ith, and 15th of 
December, In the Introductory Lecture Mr. W: will demon- 
strate the utility of Phrenotypics by a variety of extraordinary 
experiments performed by pupils under twelve years of age ; 
in the Explanato 4 Lectures he will develope the system ” 
that it may be appli by persons of the most common ca 
city, to the Study of the Languages, the Arts and Sciences, : 
tory, Chronology, Geography, appin »to the recollection of 
Sermons, Lectures Speeches, &c. ‘Tic’ ets—Introductory Lec- 
ture, Is.; and Explanatory Lecture, 7s. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS.—Improved Galvanic Batteries; Bach- 

hoffner’s Machines; Callan’ $ Coils, with Rotating Electro Magnet, 
forgiving powerful shocks; Electrotype Apparatus; PlasterC 
Wax Moulds, and every requisite 3 carrie on the proc nae o 
Electrotype, made and sold by C. W. LINS, Working Phi- 
Josophical Instrument Maker, late Asslotant at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, 384, nces-street, Tory are.—N.B. 
Working Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds of Machinery 
made to drawings. 


LECTRICAL, CHEMICAL, and PHILOSO- 
PHICAL APPARATUS.—A large’ stock of apparatus of 

every description, as also a great variety of Chemicals, 25 per 
cent. cheaper than any other house in London: a Price List 
gratis. Second-hand apparatus bought or exchanged in any 
antity; every article connected with the Electrotype on 
fara: in including single cell 7 Daniel's, Mullins’ 8, and 




















ee's Batteries; Comes! ests, with a Companion, at 5s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 15¥., 428. — Electrical Machines 16e. 2is., 425., 
6%. each, at W. NEW WBER | Practiont Chemist, 60, Fetter- 


on thirteen deats from Holboa: 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, 62. Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
inventors and others are particular: ly directed to the advan- 
and economy of having their patents secured through this 
ce. The title of an invention only require 

prospectus, containing much useful information as to British 
and Foreign Patents, and protection of Designs and Patterns, 
will be forwarded, Free, on application to Mr. ALEXANDER 

Painceg, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


ON Dox and BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
Y.—Notice is hereby given that, until further 
ANS will START as follows :— 
ndon, a: 9, 10 45 a.M.; 1 45, 345 p.m. 
rom Brighton, at 8, 10 45 a.m.; 1 45,345 p.m. 
ndays. 
From London, at 9 A.M. ; 345 P.M. 
From Brighton, at 10 45 a.M.; 345 

Due notice will Foy) when the Ty hk trait will run. 
he Company will no * luggage 
unless it is booked and pad for accordingly. 


By o 
SWEET, SUTTON, EWENS, and OMMANNEY, 
Sol: rs to the Company. 
10, Angel-court, Nov. 24, isa. 


oop PAVING IN LONDON.—Commis- 


ners of Fovieg, 8 Sexve ors, and others, ‘ find man 
eT WOOD PAV. 
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rel Hints j in a PRA CAL TREATISE o: 
ny J. LEE EVENS, Published by Ric hard Spencer, 
i 4 Holborn. Price 6d. A cepy sent (free) to any part of 


ngdom, on post-free receipt of 8d. in silver, or in Post 
Office stamps. 


THE. QUARTERLY REVIEW —ADVER- 

ISEMENTS for the forthcoming Nambe: be for- 
warded to the Publishers by the 20th, and BILLS by “the 22nd 
instant. John.Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—AD- 
VERTISEMENTS intended for the forthcoming Number 
should be sent on or before the 17th 
. Hooper, 13, Pall ‘Mall East. 














HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for No. 56,to be pub- 
lished on Ge 3ist Inst., are requested to be sent thy the 18th. 


meanane Che pman & Hall, Publishers, 136, Strand. 
Oar et NOVELS, ROMANCES, TRAVELS, 


&c.—5,000 Volumes, second band. at amazing low es 
for Cash, now selling at Me RVALHO'S Cheap on are 
‘atalogues onaris on -paid a 
cation (enclosing one stamp). Tire ting Libbaries for etle, 
from 100 volumes to 5,000, as cheap & a — ouse in England, 








REDUCED IN PRIC 
ITFORD'S HISTORY of GREECE, with 


the Author's final Additions and Corrections; to which 
Byrofixed a new Memoir, by his Brother, Lord Redesdale, the 
erences and Quotations carefully revised he Chrono- 
on and M thology preatty amended from C ‘inton’ s Fasti Hel- 
lenici, by liam hing, 8 vols. 8vo. latest and much the best 
edition, very yl Pdi on fine wove paper, hot pressed, 
with portrait of the Author. Published by Mr. ‘Cadell, 1838: 
extra cloth, double lettered ; pub. at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. éd. 
In respect to this new and improved edition, one of the most 
eminent scholars of the present day has expressed his opinion, 
that “ the increased advantages given to it have doubled the original 
value of the work.” 

*4* In consequence of advertisements recently put forth, an- 
nouncing the small edition in 10 vols. printed in r= (which has 
been sold off) us the latest and best, Mr. Bohn s bound, in 
justice to his own property, to contradict tbat Tak, and to 
call particular to the fact, that the ectave 
wig d Edition, published by Mr. Cadell in 1838, is not only the 
latest but much the most perfect, being greatly corrected and 
improved, as the editor expressly declares in his preface, wherein 
he states “ That the previous small edition which bears his 

ame was over-confidently committed to the press in 1835 with- 
out his knowledge, and that an opportunity was thus lost to him 
of amending many errors, and of directing his attention to the 
separate sources from which further improvements were to be 
eon. In this new octavo edition (which is the third and 
ast, edited by King,) these deficiencies have heen remedied by a 
careful revision of both text and notes, as well as by additions.” 
Those who, notwithstanding the superiority of the last Library 
edition in 8 vols. 8vo., prefer the small one in 10 vols. (the size 
of the Waverley Novels), may be supplied with the latter by the 
advertiser, bound in cloth and lettered, at the low price of 15s. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 anv 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT- 
GARDEN. 











GRATIS AND POST FREE, 

ULL’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
describing the best Modern Works and all the Valuable 
New Publications to December, is now ready, and can be had 
POSTAGE FREE with Bull's New Library System annexed. 
Families, Reading Societies, and Book Clubs throughout fag. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, desiring to be supplied regularly 
with all the best Works, Magazines, and Reviews for perusal 
upon the most advantageous terms, are furnished gratuitously 
with the above on application to Mr. Bull, Public Librarian, 19, 

Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN.— 
HORNE & Co.’s LIBRARY, 105, Coeapeide. .—Works in 
every department of Literature forwarded for perusal to all 
parts of the Country. Terms of Subscription from Two to Ten 
Guineas per annum and upwards, according to’ the supply re- 
quired. Whe great extent of this library insures to Subscribers 
an advantage not to be met with in any of the numerous circu- 
lating libraries in London, viz., the immediate supply of the 
ks wanted, whether new or old, andin any department of 
Literature. Book Societies are su plied at the rate per annum 
of 12/. 12s. for every 30 volumes, an 
m the Publisher's catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them 
for others at pleasure. 


OOKS at REDUCED PRICES :~— Annual 
Rezister, from commencement in 1758 to 1827, with Index, 
wanting 9 vols., 63 vols. bound, 4/. lis. 6¢.—London Encyclo- 
pode, » gompiete in 45 parts, an original copy, new in boards 
hl. e's Historical and Critical Diegonaty translated 
into » Kgs, with Additions, 4 vols. folio, calf gilt, al, 4s.—Ditto, 
abridged , 4vols, 12mo. boards, 14s. 6¢.—Burke's Speeches, 4 vols. 
8vo. boards, 33s.—Naturalist’s Library, 29 vols. new in cloth, with 
950 aa? pistes, | oy Bishop Wilson's Bible, with various 
renderings, 3 vols 4to. bound in russia, 2/, 2s.—Martin's 
Colonial abeary, 10 vols, cloth, 36s.—Syms's Nautical and Astro- 
nomical Tables, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 6s. 6d.—Daniell’s Oriental 
Scaneey. 6 vols. in 3 and a half, with 150 plates, morocco, 4/. 10s. 
d’s Translation of Dante, 3 vols. royal 8vo. calf, 13s.—Sir 
Walter Scott's a 48 vols. cloth, 6/. 10s.—Panto- 
logia, New Cyclopedia, by Mason Good, &c. 12 vols. royal 8v0. 
calf gilt, 4l. ae nud’ French and English Dictionary, 1 
vols. 8vo. calf gilt 2is.—Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture, 
1,000 plates, 3 vols. half-calf, 21s., to be had of JAMES PETTIT, 
Bookseller, 5, Goswell-street. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW, with Index, 24 
vols. balf-bound calf, lettered, 31 

Journal of Education, 10 vols nalfsbound calf, lettered, 2/. 5s. 

Retrospective Review, complete, 16 vols. half-bound calf. 


lettered, ! 
4to. calf elegant, 











monn Gardener's Dictionary, 4 vols. 


Wiese. complete to Christmas 1310, 36 vols. half-bd., 5/. 2s. 6d. 
* A libi of instruction and amusement.’ 
Second-hand Books promptly attended to. 
Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 


CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


R. SMITH begs to inform Book-buyers that 
e has this day published No. XXIV. of his “* OLD BOOK 
CIRCULAR,” contains 690 interesting Articles, GRATIS and 
POSTAGE FRE N V. of th rs ve 
RCH -EOLOGIST “and JOURN AL of AN- 
TIQUARIAN SCIENCE, containing Historical Society's 
edition of William of Malmsbury—Latin Poems of Walter de 
apes—D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature—Miscellaneous Re- 
views — Notices of Rare Books—Amphitheatre of James 1.— 
Epitaph on Ben Jonson —Correspondence—C aunties’ s Death— 
Society of Antiquaries—V: arietios. &e. &c, hose fond of An- 
tiquities, ~ Books, &c. should order it, mm, is. monthly. 
z. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Just ae and sent Gratis, by Post, to any part of the 
7 Kingdom, 


PART THE FIFTH OF 


SELECT CATALOGUE of SUPERIOR 
SECOND-HAND ROOK; +) ortion of the exten- 
sive and valuable Collection of J DOWDENG 'G, Bookseller, 82, 


New pte-civest. 

This and the eding Parts will be found to contain the 
Choicest Works n English Literature, offered at Fiey) $0 ex- 
tremely reduced, as to render it an opportunity of the greatest 


possible saving to purchasers. 


Orders for New and 








may choose their own books | 





A BARGAIN IN BOOKS, 
ITFORD'S HISTORY of GREECE, 10 vols. 
for 16s. 6d,, complete ; containing the sates . bens, Gar 
rections and Additions, (REPRINTED VER 
IN 8 vols. 8vo., with Memoir, &c. by LORD. REDESDALE, ) the 
enuine Edition revised and corrected, with Notes, &c. by 

CING, + and published by the late Mr. Cadell, j in 10 vols. 
12mo. cloth lettered, 16s. 6d. ; published at 2/. 

G. W. pledges his word that a set f Books so AWM, printed and 
beautif~ully erect in every respect was nerer before offered to the 
Public at anythifig near so low a price as 16s, 6d. 

A Sheet tea elet of Ancient and Modern 
Second-hand Books, se ~ rr from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely low), pu ee forerie) D srery month, ma had 
(post free) in any rar me t ed Kingdom, on the day of 
papbcacion. by gentlemen se heir address to G. WILLIS'S 

ring B00K WAREHOCSE. "GREAT PIAZZ r COVENT- 





EW BOOKS.—ANDREWSS BRITISH 

and FOREIGN LsBSARY, 167, New Bond-street, adjoin- 
ing the Clarendon Hotel.—Subse rs to Andrews's Library are 
liberally supplied with all the NE W WOKKS, in every branch 
of Literature, English and Foreign, on the day of publication. 
Subscribers honouring this Jy &. with their patronage may 
depend upon the utmost attention being paid to their wishes.— 
The terms and particulars may be obtained at the Library, or 
sent postage-free to any part of the United Kingdom. 





Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, THIS DAY, and on MONDAY, December 13, 
N _Extemive Collection of PRINTING MA- 
RIALS, comprising Letter- ress and Copper-plate 
Presses, T perplutes, &c. ; together with a Miscellaneous 


COLLEC’ ¥ TSN of BOOKS fa QUIRES and BOARDS: including 
several valuable Remainders, &c. 





And on WEDNESDAY, Dee. 15, and Two following days, 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY and SCIBN- 
TIFIC COLLECTION of inst RUMEN 783 heing the genuine 
Effects of the late JOHN ARCHER, Boa. , late Port Inspector of 
Her Majesty's Excise; among the ks will be found 
Portraits of Illustrious Persons, L. P. 4 “A v00. India proofs—Prout 
and Harding's Views in Switzerland and Italy, vr. b. L. msornes® 
elegant. 2 vols.—Landscape Illustrations, by Stantield, Pp. 
mor.—Roberts's Views in Spain, half-mor.—Rapin apd T rindal’ 4 
England,4 vols.—Montfaucon’s a's Antiquity Ex Baplained. 5 Bd Hum: 
reys, 8 vols. calf—Camrou's B: Roma sly’ and 
Mant's Bible, 3 vols. russia_—_Westall’s Bible, 3 vols. e . russia 
—Faceiolati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Ancient and Modern Universal 
History, 60 vols. Saat Greteses Attici 4 Dobson, 16 vols. L. P.— 
Platonis Opera Bekkeri, 11 vols, L. r.—Ciceronis Opera, cum 

mmentariis Olivert et Nizolii Lexicon, 14 vols.—Aristophanis 
Bekkeri, L. Pp. : foe —Barks' 's Works, 16 vols. calf—Locke's 
Works,B vols., &c. 





Preparing for Sale, 
A Large Collection of Valuable BOOKS, chiefly 


Divinity, comprising many of the best Standaed Works, re- 
moved from the Country. 


Also, an Extensive COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS and PAINTINGS, after celebrated Ancient and 
Modern Artists, removed from the Count . 

Messrs. S. = bes to yy 1 St t tay Re have recoived § in- 
etrpetions from ‘0. Book- 
sellers, Manchester to lhby Auction he SECOND PORTO N 
of their V STOCK in T RADE, consistio 
various Phar tn”. of atk Catal jogues 0 h may 
be obtained, —— po on aqgmention to the ‘Ofices< ba Mall’ 
Esq. Solicito bard-street; J. Knight, Esq. Pall M 
Manchester; CC at the Rooms. 





>, Fleet-street. 
Mr. I. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION. me THURSDAY 
16th, and Three following days (Sunday excepted), 


HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN leaving 








London ; ‘4 > Gesneri Opera Numi: jemate, 3 in v 
searce Antiqua, 3 vols.—Morellii Fam 
pan um Numism Nee By 8 vO — a ag | Sag 

em i 








Simon, Sueling V aillant’ 's, and ther Medallic Works:-Stuart’s 
thens, 4 vols.—lonian Antiquities, 2 vols.—Carter’s Ancient 
Sculpture, 2 vols. original edition—Cockburn's Pompeii, 2 vols. 
—Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, 2 vols.—Boydell’s lilustrations to 
Hume's England, 196 plates, most brilliant proofs—Stow's Lon- 
don, by Strype, 2 vols. best a ge 4th edition, 
with numerous manuscript notes, 
Stothard’s Monumental Effig ies— Provincial Antiquities of Scot- 
land, large paper, red mnorecee. Beitton™ 's Cathedral ats of York 
14 vols. arge peper—ieeipenay: 8 ote Orname 
Cathedral — Shaw ntham’s Ely 
Cathedral, 2 a = throne" s y~ B ag 8 vols. large paper, russ. 
—Storer’s Cathedral Churches, 4 vols. India proofs—Smith’s 
Antiquities of Westminster, 2 vols. russia—Wood's Rivers v4 
England, 2 vols.—Dallaway.and Cartwright’s Western Sussex, 2 
vols.—Nichols’ illustrations of Ancient ‘ epee o Glossary, 
calf extra— d’s Athenz Oxoniensis, 4 vols.—Bryai s Dict 
tionary of Painters by See —Arthur of Little Britains by Utter- 
son, pla ates coloured, moroceo—Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica, 
4 vols.—Watts's Works, 6 vols. large p ring russia— 
Works, 4 vols. large. paper, Sapela-ciitt in's Typographical ie 
tiquities, 4 vols.—Bibliographical Tour, 3 vols.—Decameron, 3 
vols. —Bibliomania, Poems, Library Companion, 2 vols. la 
paper—Gentleman’s Magazine, 160 vols.—Annual Register, 
vols.—Chalmers's oval and ‘Nob Dictionary, 32 vols. fine copy in 
calf—Walpole’s Roya ane oe nle Authors, 5 vols.—Wal 
Anecdotes of Painters away, 5 vols.—Shaftes! ory's 
Characteristics, 3 vols. tpke Dalle) sreneny r Eistery o = 
land, 6 vols. large paper. portraits—Clarend ola *s Reb eilion 6 vols. 
portraits—Eve ‘hn and Pepys’ Memoirs, 10 vo 
— | Italy, 2 vol s. fine copy, in r 
ndal's England, 23 yols. 0 
bon’ 's Miscellaneous Works, 6 ae = LD s W 
in 21 vols, fine c opr Twentled 
—Rollin’s Ancient story. 8 
Mostly in elegant binding. 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
—The SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Members 

of this Institution will be held at the Office, 13, Nicholas-lane, 
King William-street, on WEDNESDAY, the 15th Inst., at onk 
o’cLock precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors for 
the current year. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


Dec. 4th, i841, 
ANNUITIES 





ONG ANNUITIES and 

. TERMINABLE IN 1859. Holders of the above will bear 
in mind that these Annuities will expire in 18 years, and will 
consequently, if prudent, insure to themselves for the whole 
period of their lives a continuance of the amount of annuity 
they are now receiving from the above stocks. ‘To effect so de- 
sirable an object, and which may preserve many persons in Old 
Age from utter destitution, but asmall Annual Payment will be 
required, particulars of which may be had gratuitously, either 
by personal application or by letter (pre-paid), stating the age of 
the Annuitant and amount of Annuity, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the FAMILY ENDOWMENT AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 


on. 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. Managers. 


Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
William Burnie, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. 1. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 


Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Hon. Hush Lindsay. 

James Campbell, jun. Esq. Charles Littledale, Esq. 
arry Chester, Esa. Henry Littledale, Esq. 

John Cockerell, Esq George Warde Norman, Esq. 
hn Drummond, Esq Brice Pearse, Esq. 


0! m ’ 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq 


% " rice Pearse, jun. E: 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. 


isq. 
Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
ward Harman, Esq. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. j 

JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 


LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
‘rades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 
fables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, in Corn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
veck-street, Cavendish-square, London; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire Office. 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Victoria, cap. 9. 

RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than can be obtained in other 
Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
public preference and support, have been proved, incontestably, 

y. its nag omy’ a and unprecedented success. 

Among others, the following important advantages may be 
enumerated:— — 

A most economical set of Tables— computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data. and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 

ce. 
_ Premiums payable either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 
joard of Directors in attendance daily at ‘I'wo o'clock. 

Are of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
er 








Age.| Ist Five 2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th Five )Remain 


years. years. yeurs. years, of life 
20 j£1 1 4 £1 510 |£1 10 11 |£1 16 9} £2 3 8 
30 164; 113 2) 119 1,237 4 217 6 
40} 2116 1'244/246/373! 434 
50 216 7} 394/45 5] 5 63! 613 7 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
THE RED CROSS KNIGHTS, 
A NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Now ready, in one volume, price 12s. 6:. 
HE HISTORY of the KNIGHTS TEM. 
PLARS, &c. 
By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co. 











8, New Burlington-street, Dec. 11, 1840. 


R. BENTLEY WILL FORTHWITH 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 

I. THE THIRD VOLUME OF MEMOIRS OF Ex- 
TRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, Author of ‘The Thames and its Tributaries,’ &ec, 
nes with Portraits of Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Ca- 

ostro. 

il. DE MONTFORT; or, THE OLD ENGLISH 
NOBLEMAN: a Novel. 3 vols. 

Ill, MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited by Mrs. 
GORE, Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. 

IV. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PIC- 
ARDY to LE VELAY. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of * A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Viues,’ &c. 


2 vols. 8v o. with numerous Hlustrations. 
V.THE WIDOW AND THE MARQUESS; or, LOVE 
In a neatly- 


AND PRIDE. By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
bound pocket volume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s., 
forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Which will be followed by Cooper's celebrated Romance, 





THE BURNEY PAPERS. 
P ing for publication, in Monthly Volumes, uniformly 
marge Lig of Sir Walter Seat 


AND LETTERS OF 


CDec. 14 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published in a large volume, fcap. 8vo. wit! i 
ments by Ramene Villiams, 7s. meaty bowen bellihe 


el Willi 
HE YOUNG ISLANDERS. |The 'Adven, 
ant . 3 Aa of te Sooner House Boys, their Escape from 
tho velina,’ ri school, and su uen isfortunes, 7 
“EDITED BY HER NIECE. free. tury. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR. ale of the last Cea, 

*,* Orders for this Work, the First Volume of which will be Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
ready January Ist, are requested to be sent immediately to the 
various Booksellers, to prevent disappointment. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 
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LONVON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1841. 
REVIEWS 
the Glory and Shame of England. By C. 

Edwards Lester. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tus work gives, or professes to give, (for we 
are not satisfied as to the genuineness of the pro- 
duction) an American traveller's impressions of 
England—of the England of the passing moment. 
On the perusal of the first dozen pages we felt 
assured that it was one of those ingenious mysti- 
fications in which modern bibliopoly delights—a 
mere paste and scissars work, with just sufficient 
of the machinery of a book of travels to satisfy 
the unobservant; and if we have subsequently 
found reason to modify this opinion, we are still 
far from satisfied as to the precise character of 
the venture. The question is by no means in- 
diferent in estimating the value of the volumes; 
for, if genuine, they will, with all their faults, 
repay the labour of perusal, as a reflection of 
American mind, as exhibiting a picture of Eng- 
land and its present position, seen from an un- 
accustomed point of view ; whereas, if not true, 
they are not even worthy to claim the benefit of 
the Italian dilemma, being anything but ben tro- 
vati—well imagined. As a professed compilation, 
the work would be below the level attained by 
the ordinary inditers of good matter, “as be- 
spoke ;” for it is superficial, and often inaccurate 
in those parts which assume the garb of personal 
narrative; and the dogmatic and theoretical por- 
tions are not so very different from the staple of 
newspaper discussion, as to invest them with 
much interest. 

Still, we repeat it, the same matter, if it really 
embodies the impressions of a foreigner, of one 
disconnected with domestic factions and domes- 
tic prejudices, is not to be neglected at a moment 
like the present, in which such vast ——- of 
polity are under discussion, and in which fearful 
signs aie rapidly accumulating, the avant 
courriers of a perilous crisis in the nation’s his- 
tory. No matter what may be the capabilities 
of the stranger, he at least is not accustomed to 
our artificial and conventional systems, which so 
powerfully tend to influence the judgment of 
those “‘to the manner born;” and if the newness 
of certain aspects of English society leads him 
somewhat to exaggerate their mass of evil, it is 
equally certain, that familiarity and use must 
have blunted our sense and conscience of its 
actual vices, and subjected us to the necessity of 
some such flapper to rouse us to a due knowledge 
of the realities of the case. 

The nature and tendency of the volumes may 
be inferred from the title-page. It is easy to 
anticipate, that in “the glory of England” an 
American would dwell on its material greatness, 
the magnificence of its manufacturing combina- 
tions, the intellectual energy bestowed on rail- 
roads, steam-engines, and spinning jennies, with 
the wealth, ease, and pik ae thereby created ; 
while on its “shame” he would discourse of the 
moral and metaphysical darkness of the land, its 
religious bigotry, its political ignorance, its abject 
veneration for the rich and the titled, and its 
blind submission to authorities, together with 
the abounding pauperism, ignorance, and immo- 
tality of the many, resulting from such defects. 

Knowing nothing of the history of this publi- 
cation, beyond what is to be collected from the 
contents themselves, we have too much ex- 
perience of the deceptiveness of such estimate to 
venture on any positive assertion as to the trust- 
worthiness of the title-page; but we may state, 
that the impression made by a perusal of the 
work is, that an American has had a hand in it, 
but that it is essentially of home manufacture— 
of Irish manufacture, we should say—some narta- 
tive of personal observation, eked out by Parlia- 








mentary Papers, Poor Law Reports, and other 
documents. However this may be, the opening 
of the work, at least, has something about it so 
artificial, unlifelike, and novel, that most per- 
sons, we think, would decide against its authenti- 
city. It opens with a blind beggar woman, 
whom the author quits only to light upon an in- 
teresting and picturesque female, an itinerant 
vender of Railroad Guides, a subject ready made 
for Wordsworth :— 

“As I was passing from the office to the cars, a 
very pretty but pale-faced girl came up to me, with 
a basket of books on her arm, and in a sweet voice 
inquired if I did not wish to get a Companion. I 
answered, ‘* That will depend entirely upon the cha- 
racter—a gentleman or a lady ?*—* Oh, sir,’ she said, 
with a smile, ‘a Companion that will be of more 
service to you than either: more intelligent than a 
gentleman, and less troublesome than a lady ;’ at the 
same time handing me ‘ The London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester Railway Companion.’ I 
was interested in the girl's appearance, and I asked 
her a few questions. ‘Pray how did you know I 
was an American ?\—Well, Sir, I can hardly tell you; 
but there is something about American gentlemen 
that strikes me the first moment I see them ; and I 
always try to find them, for they almost always buy 
my Companions. But they for ever ask me if I can’t 
take less than a crown for the book ; and when I say 
I am a poor girl, and have, by selling books, to 
support my mother, who is in a consumption, and a 
little brother, who had both his arms crushed by the 
machinery of the factory ; and that all the rest of us 
are dead (except William, who is in New York), 
then they don’t ask me to take less, and they very often 
give me more.—‘ Did you ever hear Robert Hall 
preach ?}—* Oh! yes, Sir; we used to go to Mr. 
Hall’s chapel, and many a time has he come to tea 
at our house; and when he came he always had his 
pockets full of something good for us. But he has 
gone to heaven now, if any one goes there.’ Could | 
you understand his preaching 7° I was very young, | 
and had not much education, and I could not under- | 
stand much of his preaching on the Sunday ; but I 
could understand almost every word when he lectured 
in the evening, and every time he came to see us, he 
would read the Bible, and explain it as he went along, 
and pray and talk to us about religion ; and then I 
could understand every word. What made me like 
Mr. Hall so much was because he was so kind to the 
poor: he never was ashamed to speak to them in the 
street, or anywhere he met them. Do you havesuch 
ministers in America?,—* We have a great many 
good ministers, but not many, I fear, like Mr. 
Hall. How many hours a day do you spend 
here ?\—‘ I am here when every train goes out, and 
I sleep between whiles.\—‘ Don’t this injure your 
health ?°—‘ Yes, Sir; for, when I came _ here, 
I was not the pale girl you see now: I was as 
ruddy -as any girl in Lancashire. * * But I don’t 
want to complain. I remember Mr. Hall used to 
say that we are all treated better than we deserve, 
and that we should not complain when God afilicts 
us, for it’s no sign that he does not love us just as 
well as ever..—‘ I am glad to hear you express such 
feelings, my poor girl, though I am sorry for you,’ 
—‘Oh Sir,’ said she, ‘if you could see how many 
thousands there are in England that have nothing 
but what they get by begging; how many there 
are that go naked and hungry, you wouldn't pity 
oe,” 

Now, we do not mean to say that such a per- 
sonage as this is an impossibility in these realins; 
but certainly the meeting with her we must con- 
sider as singularly fortunate, especially to a pub- 
lishing traveller: and the coincidence is the more 
startling, because the lady strikes at starting the 
very key-note, which settles the pervading har- 
mony of the entire publication. 

The author next encounters, in the railway 
carriage, an Irish lord, one of that species 
which would, at once, “be taken for a lord 
by those who had fever seen one.” This 
nobleman acts as the American's Cicerone along 
the line, pointing out all objects of curiosity 








which may, or may not, be seen in its vici- 


nity; and appending, par parenthése, an essay 
on aristocratic gambling and London bells, 
which, though true in some particulars, fails 
precisely in those details with which one, who 
really moved in aristocratic society, must be 
familiar, even though not personally acquainted 
with them. The description is, indeed, quite of 
the silver fork school. Of this lord, also, the 
author inquires concerning the different objects 
manufactured in Birmingham; and by a singular 
stroke of the blind lady “ Chance, high arbiter,” 
the nobleman has “ in his pocket” the very docu- 
ment necessary to a full reply to the question ; 
the list extends to three printed pages, and had 
possibly been got up by its possessor for some 
paper to be read to the Statistical Society. So, also, 
on arriving in London, the author runs “ full butt” 
against a Captain Manners, whom he knocks flat 
down on his heck, after the most approved fashion 
of railway collisions; and the Captain, when 
picked up, turns out a volunteer guide through 
the streets of London, and no less statistically 
accurate than the lord: for we have (apparently 
on his authority) the cost of the several bridges, 
with the number of their arches, set forth as if 
from the Picture of London. Again, we have 
many instances of inaccuracy, which, if they are 
not to be taken as inferences against the authen- 
ticity of the work, are marks, less of inaccuracy 
of observation, than of seeing through the pre- 
judices of third persons. Thus we are told of ladies 
of rank attending the “great convention” at 
Exeter Hall to show their diamonds; and a scene 
at Almack’s too absurd even for laughter. All 
this, to say the least of it, has the very familiar 
air of book-making. Even if we assume that 
the work, in its broad outline, is genuine, there 
is manifest proof of a tampering with the integrity 
of the MS., and the writer has fallen into a too 
common error of inventing a frame in which to 
place his picture—a machinery for setting off his 
occasional narratives, which, though meant to 
give reality to a tale, is, in truth, the readiest 
means of conferring on it an air of fiction. 

These obvious defects are noticeable as deduc- 
tions from the literary merit of the writer,— 
from the amount of his knowledge of how to 
observe and what to observe, and how to dis- 
play what he has observed. The objection, it is 
true, extends only to the department of manners 
and personal narrative; and there remains abun- 
dance of matter of a graver nature, in which the 
darker features of the national picture are dis- 
played with much earnestness and zeal. Mr. 
Lester exhibits himself as a true republican, as 
one of those highly excited religious characters 
so common in America, whose electricity is ever 
ready to discharge itself upon externals—who 
takes ready offence at whatever falls short of his 
own standard, and who has no idea of correcting 
the whole duty of man by the dicta of Dr. M‘Cul- 
loch. As an American, unaccustomed to the 
deplorable pauperism of our manufacturing 
towns, he is proportionately affected by its 
exhibition; while, as a Christian, he is shocked 
at the insensibility with which it is beheld by 
the people. Here lies the value of the work, 
if it have any. It is good that the reading 
public should be roused out of the stupor in 
which they are plunged, that they should be 
forced to look the horrid truth in the face, and 
to ask “can such things be,” without bringing 
with them consequences too cheaply averted at 
almost any sacrifice ? 

Mr. Lester professes to have entered very 
minutely into a personal examination of the 
condition of the manufacturing poor; and 
although he has manifestly taken too much 
authorial pains in dressing up his statements, 
probably crowding into one picture traits de- 
rived from several different instances, yet they 
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are not without undeniable traces of truth of an 
appalling description :— 

“TI happened to be wandering one evening through 
a dirty lane, in the part of the town where the opera- 
tives are clustered. The factories were just opening 
their doors for weary thousands to go home; and I 
met crowds of ragged, pale men, women, and children. 
There was an air of abjectness and exhaustion, of 
servile degradation and feebleness, about very many 
I saw; among whom were persons of all ages—from 
the old and haggard, to children of tender years. I 
stood at the corner of a street, and looked at the 
crowds as they passed along. I observed a boy, ap- 
parently about twelve or thirteen, holding up and 
dragging a pale little girl considerably younger than 
himself. ‘Come along now, Meggy ; can’t you go 
for yourself a bit—I am about to give up, and can’t 
carry you again?’ I took the little creature's left 
hand, and the boy took the other, and we led her on 
to their home. The eyes of every one in the street 
were turned upon me, as though it were a strange 
thing to see a well-dressed person take a fainting 
child by the hand. * What is the matter, my boy, 
with your sister ?\—‘She’s tired out, Sir; for she is 
not used to the mill-work yet, and it comes hard on 
her.’ * * ‘ How many brothers and sisters have you ?” 
* There’s six of usin all. George is apprenticed in 
Preston ; and Sarah, and Kate, and Billy work in 
Mr. ——’s mill.’ We turned into a very narrow, 
filthy lane, and the boy, pointing the way down into 
the basement, said, ‘ Here we live.’ The steps were 
steep and narrow, and I took the little girl in my 
arms, and carried her into the cellar. The mother 
was lying upon a low bed of rags in one corner of the 
apartment. She rose up after one or two unsuccess- 
ful efforts, and sat on the side of the bed. The room 
was nearly dark ; and what light there was came 
through the door we entered, and fell upon her face. 
Her countenance looked sallow and consumptive ; 
her cheek was feverish, and her eyes were sunk deep 
in her head. I apologized for intruding. * Oh, sir,’ 
she said, in a low and hollow voice, * God bless you, 
don't apologize for entering my cellar ; I am glad to 
see any one but my hungry children.’ * * The little 
girl climbed upon the bed and lay down, and the boy 
threw himself upon an old chest at the head of the 
bed,*and in a few minutes both of them were in a 
sound sleep. The widow rose up, and supporting 
herself by the wall, went to the corner of the room, 
and brought a tin cup of gruel (oatmeal and water) ; 
and seating herself again on the bed, roused up her 
children to eat their simple meal. She had to shake 
them several times before they got up; and then she 
fed them with an iron spoon, giving to each a spoon- 
ful at atime. When the gruel was gone, the still 
hungry children asked for more. ‘ No, dears,’ said 
the mother, ‘you must go to sleep now; you can’t 
have any more to-night.‘ It’s my turn to-night, 
Tony, to have the cup,’ said the little girl; the boy 
gave it to her, and crawled over to the other side of 
the bed to his night’s sleep. The girl licked the spoon, 
and then plunged her little hand into the cup to 
ga her the last particle of the gruel left. When she 
handed the cup to her mother, she turned up her 
eyes with a mournful expression, asking for ‘ one 
spoonful more ;’ which the poor mother refused. 
* Have you no more in the house ?” I inquired.—t Yes, 
Sir,’ she answered, * but only enough for us till Satur- 
day, when the children’s wages come due; and I 
have lain the rest aside; for it’s better to have a 
little every day, than to have enough once or twice, 
and then have nothing.’ ” 

So much for the corporeal destitution ; and 
now for the intellectual darkness, its necessary 
concomitant :-— 


“T talked for an hour with the widow about the 
religion of the Bible, the love of the Saviour, and 
the hope of Heaven. Her ideas on these subjects 
were extremely vague. ‘I used to go to church,’ 
she said, * when I had clothes to wear, but I heard 
what I could never believe. When I heard the 
priest speak of a merciful God, who loves all his 
creatures so well that he does not let a sparrow fall 
to the ground without his notice, I could not forget, 
that I, for no crime, had to toil on in poverty and 
wretchedness, and see the bread taken from the 
mouths of my hungry children, to support the rich 
minister, who never came near my cellar, If this is 





religion, I do not want it; and if God approves of 
this, I cannot love him.’ ‘* But, my good woman,’ 
I replied,‘ your Bible tells you of the abounding 
mercy of God.’ That may be, sir,’ she answered ; 
* but I have no Bible to read, although I believe I 
could read one soon if I had it.’ I took from ‘my 
| pocket a small Bible, and read the story of the 
Saviour’s love ; his life, his works of mercy, his kind- 
ness to the poor, his ministry, his death and resur- 
rection. I tried to make her distinguish between 
the unjust and cruel legislation of man and the just 
and kind laws of God.’ * * ‘Oh, sir,’ she said, ‘I 
think I could love such a Being ;’ and as she spoke, 
asmile, that seemed almost unwilling to stay, spread 
its gentle glow over her once handsome features. 
* But, after a moment’s hesitation, she continued, 
‘if there was such a Being as the Bible describes, 
such a Being as you have told me of; so powerful 
that He can do all things, and so good that He is 
pained to see any of his creatures suffer, it seems to 
me He would help my children. He certainly 
would if He loved them as well as I do.’” 

The last trait, if somewhat dramatically put, 
is eminently pathetic. 

On returning from this scene, the author 
proceeded to inquire concerning its causes from 
a manufacturer with whom he was on a visit : 

“‘T inquired what was to be done; who was to be 
blamed for this immense amount of misery. * Why, 
sir,’ said he, in reply, ‘you have asked me two 
questions which involve the whole subject of political 
economy; and to answer them intelligently, one 
must be familiar with the whole fabric of English 
society. He must understand the history and 
government of Great Britain in all their branches ; 
and he must be thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racter and condition of the manufacturing districts.— 
But you inquire particularly about the manufacturing 
interests: with these I am familiar, as I have been 
a manufacturer myself for twenty-five years. The 
sufferings of the operatives are very great. English 
manufacturers, as a body, are not an inhumane or 
ungenerous class of men; but the nature of their 
business is such, that they are obliged to conduct it 
with the utmost economy, in order successfully to 
compete with the manufactures of other parts of the 
world ; and they become so accustomed to the suffer- 
ings and privations of their operatives, that, as a 
matter of course, they are less affected by them than 
strangers.—It is impossible that any laws should be 
so constructed that their provisions shall meet the 
exigencies of the case. A law that shall benefit the 
operative must injure our business, unless govern- 
ment remove some of the iniquitous burdens which 
they, and not the manufacturers, have imposed upon 
the poor.” 

The statements of this manufacturer may be 
one-sided ; but it must not therefore be assumed 
that they are wholly devoid of truth. He then 
proceeds to consider the history of the factory 
legislature, detailing the principal clauses of the 
bill passed in 1833. Of that bill he observes— 

* This, you will say, is an humane and just bill: 
it must remove the worst evils. But this is not the 
case ; and I can show that as great, if not greater 
evils now exist. Jt is impossible for this law to be 
observed ; for many families would be starved to 
death, unless they worked more hours a day than it 
permits. Many operatives could not maintain them- 
selves under its operation. Parliament might just 
as well have voted that all the colliers in the mines 
should dig their coal on the surface of the ground, 
It has been of great service, I doubt not, to the 
apprenticed children ; but of little service to others. 
For Parliament may pass as many humane regula- 
tions as they please, to protect the operatives: they 
will all be in vain, so long as these same men groan 
under the weight of the corn-laws and the vast 
burden of taxation. I think there are now fewer 
instances of brutal violence and abuse, and that 
there is not as much night-work done. Some of 
these regulations have been carried into effect; and 
perhaps a general advantage has been derived from 
the act. But, should I give an opinion, I should 
say that there never was a time when disease, suffer- 
ing, ignorance, and crime were so rife among the 
English operatives as at present. The manufactures 
have been greatly improved, and immense fortunes 
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have been made; but it has been all at the expen, 
of the operative. - Never was there a time when 
the philanthropist and the Christian had so mug, 
cause to mourn over the condition of the Working 
classes as now.” 

There is much force in what the author re 
marks to his correspondent, on the manuf. 
turer’s evidence: — 

“Tam aware, sir, there are many persons seem. 
ingly well informed on this subject, who differ Widely 
from the opinions here expressed ; though I fear the 
judgments of such men are not a little swayed by 
interest. But I cannot doubt that the statements of 
this gentleman were made with candour, and may be 
relied on as very near the truth.—Since my return [to 
the U.S.] I have conversed with a large number of 
persons in this country who are familiar with the 
manufacturing system, and the condition of the 
operatives in England, and they have all concurred 
in the main, in the opinions contained in this letter, 
—I have recently had several conversations with a 
superintendent of one of the largest cotton factories 
in the State of New York, who returned in the 
spring of 1840 from Great Britain, where he had 
spent several months in collecting information.—He 
gave me his opinion upon every point I have dwelt 
on in this letter. ‘ Wherever 1 went, in the manu. 
facturing districts,’ said he, ‘I saw extreme poverty, 
ignorance, and suffering. I did not find a factory in 
England, where the operatives seemed to be comfort. 
able ; not one in which there was not much that 
was painful to witness, * * Some of the English 
operatives receive nearly as high wages for their 
work as we pay; but they work harder to get their 
money, and it will not go more than half as far (nor 
that, I think) in procuring the necessaries of life. | 
went into the houses of many of the hands, and, 
almost without exception, they were filthy gloomy 
places. Few of the comforts of life were to be seen 
there; and the odour was dreadfully offensive, 
Animal food they seldom eat, potatoes and the 
coarsest bread being almost their entire food ; and 
but few of them have enough of this. The opera- 
tives nearly all ‘look unhealthy—pallid, sallow, and 
worn-out ; destitute of spirit, and enfeebled by priva- 
tion and hard work. The apprenticed children are 
very often treated with greater cruelty than slaves, 
and are perhaps much worse off.’ (This, too, is the 
language of a warm abolitionist.) * * I would lay it 
down as a general principle, that the English opera 
tives are sacrificed to the spirit of trade. I think 
the English people are as much infatuated with it, 
and will practise as much cruelty and _ injustice 
towards their operatives in securing the interests of 
trade, as do the Southrons in raising cotton. The 
truth is, that in England, while the rich and the 
noble have all that the heart can desire, the poor 
man is aslave, It is an insult to the spirit of free- 
dom and to the common sense of mankind, for Eng. 
land to talk about the liberty of her people. -In 
England, nothing makes a man free but money.” 

Making whatever allowance may be thought 
necessary for over-statement, for cant and for 
one-sided views, enough remains in these state- 
ments to render indifference on the part of the 
nation inexcusable. 

We ought perhaps to give some examples of 
the author’s manner of treating more agreeable 
subjects—such as his interview with Mr. 
Dickens (Boz), his evenings with Mr. Thomas 
Campbell ; but these scenes, like all the rest of 
the work, want simplicity. There is also a 
lively description of a meeting of the Abolition 
Convention, with sketches of the principal cha- 
racters present, and an account of a visit to John 
Thoroughgood while in Chelmsford jail, re- 
minding us a little of the old stern times of the 
Reformation ; but they are written too obviously 
for effect ; and we cannot get rid of the impres- 
sion that they are of home manufacture. 





The Canadas in 1841, By Sir Richard H. Bon- 
nycastle. 2 vols. Colburn. 

We have of late heard and read so much about 

the Canadas, that their name on the title: page 

of a new work has, on the first impression, an 
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wipromising sound ; and it requires the autho- 
rity of a name which is a pledge for exten- 
sive acquaintance with the subject, and holds 
out the prospect of substantial information, to 
revive our flagging interest. Such, however, is 
the intrinsic importance of the subject, so vast 
are the issues pending in that quarter of our 
empire, as well from the mighty resources yet to 
be developed, as the political questions there on 
trial, and the manner in which both are affected 
by geographical neighbourhood, that the offered 
testimony of a competent witness like Sir Richard 
Bonnycastle recals us, at once, to a sense of the 
inexhaustible character of his theme. It is, per- 
haps, because our attention is thus, somewhat 
reluctantly, engaged, by the prospect of impor- 
tant evidence, that our disappointment in these 
yolumes is greater than it should be. We are 
scarcely entitled to make the author responsible 
for the failure of expectations, suggested cer- 
tainly by his character and position, but to 
which, from the very earliest of his pages, it is seen 
that he lends no countenance. Still, the abun- 
yee proof furnished by these pages themselves 
of Sir Richard’s thorough acquaintance with 
the country, and (with a few exceptions) the 
general tone of fairness and freedom from pre- 
juice which they exhibit as among his qua- 
jities, make us regret that a more substantial 
addition to our knowledge of these important 
colonies, in their moral relations and political 
prospects, is not given by a witness so compe- 
tent. Great as are the problems working out, 
in every quarter of the globe, under Eng- 
land’s boundless system of colonization, there 
is no portion of her extended dominions in 
which they wear a character of more im- 
mediate interest, or to which the destinies of 
wuborn generations of the world seem more cer- 
tainly committed,—from the close neighbour- 
hood of this scheme of imperial colonization, to 
the grand republican experiment likewise in 
progress; the boundless field and prodigious 
scale on which both of these social theorems 
are laid down, side by side, for proof,—the fact 
that, in each case, the question is trying on 
ground covered with the ruins and still supply- 
ing some of the evidences of a third form of 
civilization, wiped summarily out, to make 
room for the figures of the new problem—and 
from the further fact, that tokens of the cer- 
tain conflict which the living systems have 
to maintain, in the future, may be read, if 
not by all who run, at least by all who pon- 
der. To the solution of any of the questions 
arising out of or affecting this state of things, 
this book of Sir Richard Bonnycastle’s offers no 
contribution—save only that element (not an 
unimportant one, certainly) which is contained 
in a graphic and extensive view of the territorial 
resources of the country. No inquiry, historical 
or political, is here conducted, and no philoso- 
phical deductions are, of course, attempted to 
bedrawn. The book is not even statistical, pro- 
perly speaking — from the entire absence of 
system or generalization—though many statis- 
tical materials are loosely furnished in its pages. 
From the lonely Anticosti and desolate Labrador 
at the one extreme, to the solitudes of Lake 
Huron at the other, the author passes up the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, and round all the 
lake coasts of Upper Canada, describing alike 
the familiar and the little known—Quebee and 
Niagara, as well as the Georgian Bay and the 
Bay of Thunder—giving the character, capabi- 
lities, and prospects of every location, its scenery, 
geological furmations, geographical relations, 
and-probable contribution, arising out of all or 
any of these sources, to the great futuye empire 
of the West—glancing, every now-and then, 
deep into the forest, in support of his proposi- 
lions, and everywhere noting those accidents of 





surface which offer the materials, or present the 
obstacles, to the giant works that the engineer 
will, one day, be summoned to execute on this 
deeply-featured soil. The book is rather a sur- 
vey of the entire face of the country, than any- 
thing else—yet losing much of its value, even in 
that character, for want of a systematic arrange- 
ment of its more important materials, and be- 
cause of the trivialities with which they are 
intermixed; and, at the same time, and not- 
withstanding its discursive character, it is suffi- 
ciently professional to be far less amusing than 
its author seems to anticipate. To the settler in 
search of a location, or the traveller following in 
the author’s track, it will be invaluable as a 
guide-book; but we cannot be satisfied that 
matter so valuable as it contains, the result of 
opportunities so peculiar and an observation so 
minute, should serve no higher objects than 
these, from a defect in the form of the record. 
“‘ Leisure to embody all the information thus 
gleaned,” says the author, “has not hitherto 
been afforded me; and, even in undertaking to 
place before the public the present volumes, 
other avocations scarcely allow me time to pre- 
pare them for the «press with that care which is 
so desirable in a work seeking to blend informa- 
tion with amusement.” In this sentence, then, 
we see at once an admission of the deficiencies 
which form our objection to these volumes, and 
something like a promise that Col. Bonnycastle's 
intimate acquaintance with the immense terri- 
tory which is their subject is yet to be turned to 
more substantial account than these furnish for 
the reading public. 


“In the course of such extensive travels,” 
says the author, “‘I became acquainted with the 
people inhabiting that territory, from the resi- 
dent of the city to the hard-working pioneers in 
the vast forests, and to the wandering and savage 
Indian.” It is one of our complaints against 
Sir Richard Bonnycastle’s volumes, that he has 
communicated to us far less of that knowledge 
than we had a right to expect—and less, per- 
haps, than in his avowedly hurried manner of 
noting down his own experiences, he thinks he 
has. His remarks on subjects of this nature, 
where they do occur, are so sensible, and, for 
the most part, as we have observed, conceived 
in a spirit so conciliatory and kind, that we 
should be glad to hear him further on such 
topics. One of the themes of this nature, to 
which he returns more than once, with evident 
interest and sympathy, is that rapid extinction 
of the red sons of the soil, before the pale-faced 
settler, which is by far the most affecting inci- 
dent of Canadian history—and the most painful 
of all its chapters that which records how the now 
helpless remnant of the aboriginal tribes are, 
one by one, coming in, to the pale of the new 
civilization, in search of the food and protection 
which their own immemorial hunting- grounds 
furnish no longer—and, perishing, at once, of 
its moral diseases, in substitution of the slower 
extermination of that hunger which drives them 
out of the wilderness, ‘The description of a 
Conference with a tribe on the Borders of Lake 
Huron, exhibits to us a picture of the pure and 
unmixed breed of the children of the forest, 
painted from the life, and including the above 
melancholy moral, may be referred to as a good 
example of our author's manner, when he takes 
ground of this kind: but it is :oo long for ex- 
tract. Elsewhere, in alluding to this meeting, 
Sir R. Bonnycastle observes— 

“T would that they had been able to live in their 
native wild woods and prairies. I was delighted with 


the fresh display of untaught and uncivilized nature ; | 
for with all the barbarous and blood-thirsty warlike | 


deeds which they there performed, there was some- 


thing so noble, simple, and chaste, in the manners, | as brave and as wild as he is, 





that it won golden opinions from all beholders. But 
a few short months afterwards, and I again saw my 
friends, the Pou-tah-wah-tamies, or, as they are vul- 
garly called, Pottawatamis, on the green sward in 
front of the parliament buildings at Toronto, haggard, 
clothed in rags and filthy blankets, bearing the evi- 
dence of starvation in their intelligent features. Want 
had driven them to do that which an Indian recoils 
from with horror—to rob the friends who had pro- 
tected them. Whiskey, the accursed ‘ fire-water,’ as 
their eloquent language styles it, had swept away 
reason from the wise men, and strength from the 
youthful warrior. Their stock of ornamental and 
requisite personal appendages had been bartered for 
it, and the very provisions and blankets, which their 
great Father had so liberally bestowed for the sup- 
port and comfort of his wandering red children, had 
been converted by it to profit a lawless and vile race 
of traders, who fatten on the spoils of these unsus- 
pecting sons of the soil, and whose unholy thirst for 
gold has swept from its surface almost the very name 
of its ancient possessors.” 

The same subject is touchingly presented in 
the following extract, which exhibits, likewise, a 
striking example of the moral impossibility that 
the human denizens of the forest should ever 
have been reclaimed, on a large scale, to the life 
of towns, and the political necessity which existed 
for the new civilization to make good its own 
ground by swallowing up the old :— 

“T recollect the first time I saw the Canadian 
Indian was in coming up the St. Lawrence, when, on 
the break of an autumna! day, the most picturesque 
and splendid scene of the passage from the Isle of 
Orleans, opened itself gradually out as the morning 
mist yielded to the sun. The white and fleecy Falls 
of Montmorency, the high-capped mountains, the 
bold and lofty promontory of Cape Diamond, the 
glittering silver-roofed city (for so Quebec appears to 
a stranger), the formidable citadel, the broad and 
majestic St. Lawrence, covered with noble vessels of 
war, and of trade, strangely mingled with the woocs 
of Point Levi, on the opposite shore, where, their 
night-fires slowly expiring, we observed an Indian 
encampment. The contrast between the solitary 
wretchedness of the wigwam camps, hastily formed 
of boughs and bark, and incapable of resisting the 
rain-storm, with the splendid city, and the mass of 
noble vessels, of the whites, was, to me, very striking 
and melancholy, The poor and defenceless owners 
of the soil seemed to have been pushed back into 
the lonely cove of the forest, by the arrogant in- 
truders on their birthrights. ‘The extremes of civili- 
zation and barbarism were separated only by a few 
yards of mountain land ; whilst the knowledge that 
the power of the white and bearded stranger, as the 
Mexicans, and others of the red family, designate 
their conquerors, was originally exerted only to an- 
nihilate, increased the feeling for a people whose 
condition, though somewhat ameliorated, is, perhaps, 
with a few exceptions, as bad as it well can be. I 
have seen the red man in all his relative situations 
—of warrior, hunter, tiller of the soil, and preacher 
of the word; I have seen him wholly wild, but never 
wholly civilized , for the best specimen of an Indian 
missionary J am acquainted with, in Upper Canada, 
forgot all his instruction, all his acquired feelings and 
habits, when he witnessed with me the war dance of 
heathen and perfectly savage warriors. He had 
been carefully educated from a boy, spoke English 
perfectly, was modest, intelligent, and well-bred ; 
guided his young family excellently, and did not 
intrude his professional habits and opinions when in 
society, nor seemed to be in the least elevated by his 
superior acquisitions. Yet, he grinned with savage 
delight at this exhibition of untutored nature. And 
when I asked him if it was not a blessing that the 
Indian had listened to the mild spirit of the white 
man’s religion, and having proved himself capable of 
appreciating it, that he might be the means of im- 
parting its doctrines to the savage natures before us, 
who displayed human frailty in its lowest state of 
degradation, he calmly replied, * What you say, my 
friend, is true; but I never before saw my red brother 
in the condition of an absolute and acknowledged 
warrior. Ah! he is very brave! My father was 
and often have I hid 


bearing, and demeanour of these sons of the soil, | me from his frown in the depths of thewoods, Listen, 
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the warrior is telling of his battles! I willinterpret 
the brave man’s speech to you.’ And excited beyond 
the power of control by his native feelings, he went 
on translating the mighty deeds of a second Walk- 
in-the- Water, or Young Wolf, or Snapping Turtle, or 
some other chief of equally euphonious and terrible 
cognomen. He stayed out a second edition of the 
war-story, and even of the pipe-dance, which latter 
exhibition, a European missionary would consider 
himself justly degraded by being present at, and I left 
him involved in rapid discourse with the heathen 
warriors.” 

A few examples of the author's manner of 
sketching, which forms a very marking feature 
of these volumes, must conclude our extracts 
from their pages :— ~ 

“Nothing can possibly exceed in singularity the 
scene which presents itself to the traveller, on enter- 
ing that vast expanse of the noble St. Lawrence, 
known, on account of its innumerable channels 
amongst the granite rocks, as the Thousand Islands. 
Here Nature appears to have used her utmost fancy 
in preparing a grand proscenium to feast the wan- 
derer’s eye, ere it reaches the vast open seas of fresh 
water which he is about to launch out upon. Of 
immense width, the St. Lawrence winds in arms of 
every dimension, through a rocky country, which 
is singularly contrasted with the comparatively flat 
and tame scene we had just left behind. Here, in 
fact, in ages long gone by, the mighty stream, probably 
pent up in the vast inland basin of North America, 
urged its vexed waters against that portion of the 
primitive barrier which wsibly extends from .the 
granite mountains of the east, over to the dividing 
ridge between the wild regions of Hudson’s Bay and 
the tributary waters of the Ottawa and the St. Law- 
rence. Here, by some tremendous effort, which has 
evidently shaken the whole country, from Kingston, 
at the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, to the 
other side of the region through which the granite 
ridge pursues its north-westerly course, the river has 
once rushed over a sheet of cascades and rapids 
many miles in breadth, which now have disappeared, 
and, amid the torn and denuded masses of electric 
granite, the mighty Iroquois, silently, but swiftly 
wends its undisturbed way to the rapids many 
leagues below. Most of the Thousand Islands are 
covered with dense masses of forest trees; and some 
of these woody isles, low and flat, give the idea of 
the tranquil scenes of an Italian lagoon, as seen in 
the heated, but pure atmosphere and sky of a Cana- 
dian autumn ; others are split and rent into a variety 
of fantastic forms, and present views of singular 
wildness: again, at another turn of the labyrinthine 
channel, we pass under a frowning wall of precipitous 
rock, covered with the moss and lichens of ages, and 
on whose bare tops, where never yet has man set his 
foot, the hoary pine or fir lifts its proud dark head,sup- 
ported only by the finger-like fibres of which its few, 
but firmly-clasping bare roots are formed. Then, 
again, another fairy picture presents itself, in groves 
growing, as it were, out of the water, and apparently 
stopping all further progress; whilst, in a single 
second, the verdant curtain is drawn, and the eye 
wanders over a vast tract of rippling water, broken, 
here and there, only by a few small rocks projecting 
above its surface, and bounded by the ancient and 
interminable forests of the main land. But it would 
be vain to attempt descriptions of scenery having no 
parallel as a whole, and through which even a steam- 
boat requires a day to traverse; and which, to be 
truly felt in all its varied grandeur, should be observ- 
ed at leisure.” 


We shall now give Sir Richard's account of 
Niagara; for, after all that has been written on 
the subject, we read it with interest :— 

“* Having had charge of the public property there, 
I enjoyed opportunities of a closer examination than 
is afforded to the lot of European travellers; and 
although I have for weeks together scanned Nia- 
gara, its absolute features, its individual parts, are 
still as mysterious as when I first saw them. To see 
them ‘aright,’ you must not only visit them * by 
fair moonlight,’ but you must descend to the very 
edge of the trembling rocky brink of the cauldron on 
the British side, immediately under the stairs, and 
sixty or seventy feet below the narrow platform of 
rock on which you have stood when you have 





reached the last of these stairs, This is not to be 
effected without some trouble, risk, and fatigue ; but 
it repays all your exertion; for when you have 
reached the edge, close to the rainbow or split rock, 
you are, as it were, at once in a new world—chaos 
seems there to have never been disturbed by the re- 
gularity of nature, but reigns solemn and supreme. 
Place your back against the projecting, blackened, 
and slime-covered rocks, and look towards the 
mighty mass of vapour and water before you, around 
you, beneath you, and above you. Hearing, sight, 
feeling, become, as it were, blended and confounded. 
You are sensible that you exist, perhaps; but in 
what state of existence has, for a few minutes, 
vanished from your imagination. The rocks vibrate 
under your feet; the milk-white boiling and moun- 
tain surge advances, swells up, subsides, recoils, 
lashes, and mingles with the thick vapour. An in- 
describable and terrific, dull, yet deafening sound, 
shakes the air; your nerves feel the eoncussion, and 
the words of surprise which at length escape from 
your lips are inaudible, even to yourself, so awfully 
stern is the uproar of the contending air and water 
in their conflict for mastery. The ideas which first 
struck me when I had recovered from this stupor of 
astonishment, were those of being swept away by the 
foaming mountains, bubbling and seething in the 
huge cauldron at my feet; of bging on the point of 
losing the sense of hearing, for my temerity in ven- 
turing to pry so nearly into the unattainable mys- 
teries of nature; and of instant annihilation from the 
mass of overhanging black and beetling rock above 
my head, at an absolute height of nearly two hundred 
feet. In fact, I experienced the same sensations so 
beautifully described by Shakspeare in Lear, but 
from a reverse cause; so true is it, that extremes 
meet. I became giddy and confounded by looking 
at and up to the dizzy scene, instead of from glancing 
the eye down towards an unfathomable abyss of air 
and water below. There are few visitors who venture 
to the ‘imminent deadly breach’ of the edge of the 


cauldron, and of the Split Rainbow Rock. These | 


form a huge mass, buried cables deep in the gulph, 
fallen headlong from above, rent by the fall in twain 
nearly to its base; wedged into the lip of the caul- 
dron, and towering twenty or thirty feet above the 
mounting surge. How it became so transfixed, 


baffles conjecture, for it was evidently hurled from | 


the table rock above. This rainbow rock, as it is 
called, or Iris’ throne, from the extremity of the are 
appearing to rest upon it, when you view the great 
fall from the rocky table above, cannot now be ap- 
proached so easily. The ladder by which, at much per- 
sonal hazard, its flat and slippery surface was gained, 
has been swept away by the raging flood; and it is 
perhaps fortunate that it is so, for the experiment of 
gaining and standing on the surface was attended 
with great risk. I saw one person, whilst I was 
sketching the scene, actually lying down at full 
length upon the edge of it, with his head projected 
over, to look into the very cauldron. I shuddered 
at the hardihood displayed, for a false movement 
would be inevitable and instant destruction on that 
slippery platform. When he descended the ladder, 
I told him what I had felt, and he was fully aware 
of his danger, but said, that from his childhood he 
had been a ranger in the Alps. To add to the diffi- 
culties of your situation on the edge of the cauldron, 
the descending and ascending spray is so great, that 
you are wet through very soon; whilst the clouds of 
arrowy sleet driving in your eyes, render sketching 
not very pleasant; whilst, to add to your stock of 
ideas, you behold a truly Freischiitz display ; for 
crawling at your feet, amidst a mass of ground and 
splintered timber, bones and shivered rock, are the 
loathsome and large black toad, the hideously de- 
formed black lizard, eels of a most equivocal ap- 
pearance, and even that prototype of the eel, the 
fierce black water-serpent.” 


With the Great Fall and the Horseshoe Fall, 
the reader is, probably, familiar ; we shall, there- 
fore, proceed to the Whirlpool :— 


“The river, which has gradually contracted its 
channel very much, after passing the great white 
sheet of the American Fall, proceeds in a curved 
form towards the north-west, and after falling over 
t d rapids, suddenly turns, at right angles 
to its former course, and runs towards the north-east, 








still hemmed in by the precipice, which now jn. 
creases in altitude. Here it has scooped out a vag 
basin in the rocks, of a circular form, and the rushj 
and roaring waters, entering the narrow gorge from 
the south-east, strike by their impetus with such 
force on the perpendicular wall of the opposite 

that an under-current is immediately created, anj 
the waters whirl in a dizzy vortex, until they fing 
egress towards the north-east, between the precipi. 
tous walls of the chasm. As the rock is very Jo 
here (between two and three hundred feet), the view 
from above is so distant, that very little but the faint 
whiling, or concentrically enlarging circles of the water 
can be traced ; for the largest trunks of trees which 
are spinning in its eddies seem there no bigger than 
sticks. It is from below that the curious visitant 
must see the effect. But the descent is dangerous, 
from the vicinity of the Table Rock, and it is neces. 
sary to go back about a mile on the road, and ask 
permission to cross a farmer’s grounds, where there 
is a path more accessible. Here, after crossing a 
field or two, you enter into a beautiful wood, and, 
going through it for a quarter of a mile, begin to 
descend by a narrow, obscure, and winding path, cut 
out of the mountain, which is covered with the pri- 
meval forest. The descent is not very difficult, per. 
fectly safe, and with a little expense would be plea- 
sant. It leads to the centre of the bay-coast of the 
whirlpool, where there are but few rocks, and a nar- 
row shingle beach. Here you see the vastness of the 
scene, the great expanse of the circular basin, the 
mass of mountain which encloses it almost to its very 
edge, and the overhanging Table Rock, nearly like 
that at the Falls, and probably produced by a similar 
cause, the disintegration of the slate beds under the 
more unyielding limestone. So extensive, however, 
is the surface of water, that the huge trunks of 
trees floating in the concentric circles of the whirl- 
ing waters, when they reach their ultimate doom in 
the actual vortex, appear still not larger than small 
logs. They revolve for a great length of time, touch- 
ing the shores in their extreme gyrations, and then, 
as the circles narrow, are tossed about with increas- 
ing rapidity, until, in the middle, the largest giants 
of the forest are lifted perpendicularly, and appear 
to be sucked under, after a time, altogether. A sin- 
gular part of the view is the very sharp angle of the 
precipice, and its bank of débris on the American 
side. You also just catch a view of the foaming rapid 
on the right ; and an attentive observer will perceive 
that in the centre of the vast basin of the whirlpool, 
the water is several feet higher than at the edges, ap- 
pearing to boil up from the bottom. * * It is said, 
that timber and logs coming over the rapids from 
the falls, are detained sometimes for months, before 
they are finally engulfed in the whirlpool, and, doubt- 
less, it is never free from them ; and perhaps there 
may be occasionally a counteracting current, from 
the furious winds which rage in the chasm, or other 
causes, to prevent their approach to the centre ; and 
in this way those who have escaped, have escaped 
merely because they were only tossed about in the 
outer rings of the whirl, and never approached its 
tremendous centre, from which, I conceive, by an 
under-current, the water escapes to the gorge below, 
and from which, when once involved, nothing could 
possibly emerge ; as the very boiling up of the waters, 
and the tremendous force exerted there on the trees 
and logs, evince. The visit to the shores of the 
whirlpool may be attended with the gratification of 
another kind of curiosity to the naturalist, for he may 
there see the rattlesnake in his native horrors. The 
boy who went with me as a guide, endeavoured to 
find aden, or cleft, in which this tremendous reptile 
might be lying, but he was unsuccessful, although 
they are frequently seen and killed there, being, 
after all, fortunately sluggish and inactive. We saw 
other snakes, but not the dreaded one.” 


Again, we repeat that these volumes have 
disappointed us:—and again also we repeat, In 
fairness, that our disappointment arises, not 
from Sir Richard Bonnycastle’s having failed to 
do anything which he assumes to have done, but 
from his not having done that which we feel he 
could, and.which the announcement of his book 
had led us to expect. 
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Ietters and Papers of Cardinal Granvelle— 
Documens Inédits pour l' Histoire de France). 

9 vols. 4to. Paris, Imprimerie Royale. 

Ix these volumes are laid open, for the first time, 
the State papers of Cardinal Granvelle, the 
Prime Minister, successively, of Charles V. and 
Philip IL., a collection which, for above two cen- 
turies, has been an object of curiosity among all 
men who addict themselves to historical inquiries; 
the importance of which has been acknowledged 
by all who have written on the history of the 
sixteenth century, but which have lain so long 
buried in the archives of Besancon, that we had 
abandoned all hopes of ever obtaining access to 
them. 

Ever since the death of Cardinal Granvelle, in 
1586, (he died at Madrid after being Viceroy of 
Naples,) it has been matter of notoriety that he 
left a prodigious mass of diplomatic correspon- 
dence and memoirs, extending over a period of 
thirty or forty years, and touching the springs of 
almost every great transaction of the sixteenth 
century, the negotiations of the Emperor Charles 
with England, France, and the Protestant Princes 
of Germany, the administration of the Duchess 
of Parma in Flanders, above all, the important 
negotiations preliminary to the treaty of Chateau- 
Cambresis, to which De Thou traces the revolt of 
Flanders and the civil wars of France, and 
which were conducted by Granvelle on the part 
of Philip, and the Cardinal of Lorraine on the 
part of France. But for a long period nothing 
was known respecting these important documents 
beyond the bare fact of their existence ; and those 
who had access to them were so daunted by 
their enormous bulk, that nothing transpired 
beyond the walls of the Abbey of St. Vincent, 
where they lay. Dr. Robertson, in the History 
of Charles V. book 11, after stating that he had 
learnt from L’Evesque, that some curious infor- 
mation respecting the abdication of the Emperor 
Charles was contained in the papers of Granvelle, 
adds, “ This vast collection is one of the most 
valuable historical monuments of the sixteenth 
century ;” he further adds, that he had not had 
access to it, and it is known that Dr. Robertson 
was accustomed to express his regret that he had 
no opportunity of consulting those celebrated 
Archives. 

The history of the Manuscripts, as given in 
the Preface to the present publication, does not 


differ materially from the account of them de- 


livered by Menage (‘ Menagiana,’ tom. iii. p. i.), 
and is itself extremely curious. Cardinal Gran- 
velle, it appears, left in his house at Besangon, 
of which See he was long Archbishop, a vast mass 
of despatches in all languages, which at his death 
were contained in five or six large chests. These 
were moved to a garret, where they became the 
prey of rats and rain. At length the person into 
whose possession the mansion passed, having oc- 
casion for the chests, sold all the papers con- 
tained in them to the grocers of Besancon. Thus 
the whole collection was dispersed, and many 
important documents lost. Some of them, fall- 
ing into the hands of persons of education, they 
attracted the attention of Boisot, the Abbot of 
St. Vincent, who immediately set himself to col- 
lect them from the infinitely various hands into 
which they had passed. Having got together a 
very large number, he examined them with 
much labour, reduced them to some kind of order, 
and, to prevent a similar casualty, had them 
bound up in eighty large folio volumes. Boisot 
deposited them in the library of the Abbey of St. 
Vincent, and died in 1594. 

Several men of letters had access to them 
during the next century. Flechier was permitted 
to consult them for his life of Cardinal Ximenes. 
Leibnitz made some use of them in his collec- 
tion of documents for the history of the Middle 
Ages. The first attempt to give publicity to these 





monuments was made by Dom Leveque, Libra- 
rian of the Abbey, who, about the middle of the 
last century, printed a few extracts from them, 
under the title of ‘Mémoires du Cardinal 
Granvelle,’ in two volumes 12mo. This work, 
which was printed at Paris in 1753, now lies 
before us. It contains several despatches of 
Granvelle to Philip II., a brief of Paul III. 
addressed to Charles V., and the’ Emperor's 
answer, together, with many pieces respecting 
the private affairs of the Cardinal, of little in- 
terest. At length Berthold, a Benedictine of 
Brittany, one of those men whose intrepidity and 
inexhaustible industry no labour could daunt, 
undertook the task of analyzing and methodizing 
these MSS. For this purpose he repaired to 
Besancon, about twenty years before the Revolu- 
tion. The mere survey of the documents would 
have appalled a less resolute spirit—eighty folio 
volumes of MSS. in various languages, many 
much obliterated, many difficult to be de- 
ciphered. Ten years did Berthold devote to the 
perusal and arrangement of them, but death 
overtook him in the midst of his labours. He 
was succeeded by Grappin, a kindred spirit, who 
made application to the Ministers of Louis XVI. 
for assistance towards the publication. He re- 
ceived some encouragement, but the Court was 
then in the midst of those difficulties which | 
issued in the Revolution, and forty years more | 
elapsed before another and more successful at- | 
tempt to give these manuscripts to the world. In 
1834 the Granvelle State Papers attracted the | 
attention of M. Guizot, who was then setting on | 
foot the publication of the Documens Inédits. | 
Guizot established a special commission at Be- 
sancon for their collation, of which we have the 
first fruits in these two volumes. 

The period comprehended in them extends 
from the Conference at Calais at the close of the 
year 1521, when Wolsey mediated between 
Charles V. and Francis, on the eve of their first 
war, till the year 1544, the end of the fourth 
war carried on by these monarchs. The most 
interesting portion contained in these volumes, 
consists of the Emperor Charles V.’s instructions 
to his ambassadors during the truce from the 
Treaty of Cambray in 1529, till his third war 
with Francis in 1535. Charles was, at that 
period, menaced not only by the Lutheran 
league of Smalcalde, but by a union between 
Francis and Henry VIII., who, by embassies 
and subsidies, both stirred up his German domi- 
nions against him, and threatened him with in- 
vasion. While Francis, through the agency of 
De Bellay, was concluding offensive treaties both 
with Saxony and England, the Emperor had 
recourse to Pope Clement VII., whom he court- 
ed with every art of adulation, and with whom 
he succeeded in forming a league for the defence 
of Italy. The league concluded by these poten- 
tates at Bologna in 1533, is now, for the first 
time, printed, from the collection of Granvelle. 
Our readers may, perhaps, remember, that 
Francis, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
Charles to retain his hold on Clement, contrived 
to break their confederacy, by offering his second 
son, the Duke of Orleans, in marriage with the 
niece of the Pontiff, Catherine de Medecis. Of 
the negotiations of Francis at Nice, and of his 
other negotiations during that active age, we 
have long been in possession of full accounts, 
not only in the Ecclesiastical Annals of Ray- 
nald, but in the Memoirs of Martin and William 
de Bellay, who were actors in them. But of 
the Emperor’s diplomatic efforts, we have had 
hitherto only very general accounts from Guic- 
ciardini, Varchi, Father Paul, and Seckendorff. 
We now, for the first time, learn the course of 
the Emperor's policy, from his own instructions, 
addressed to his ambassadors; and these instruc- 





| career, 





tions are marked by the penetration, vigilance, 


and steady policy with whjch he was so signally 
endowed. Among the most remarkable of these, 
are the Instructions to the Imperial Ambassador 
at the court of Paris, on the occasion of Francis’s 
interview with the Pope at Nice, dated 2nd Oc- 
tober, 1503; and those to the same ambassador 
on the death of Clement and the election of 
Paul III., an event which retarded, for a time, 
the war then ready to break out between him 
and Francis. In this latter, appears the anxiety 
of Charles to shake the neutrality which 
Henry VIII. had now resolved to observe in 
their future quarrels. On the 8th of December, 
1534, he tells his ambassador, that he approves 
of his reply to the proposal of the English am- 
bassador with respect to Ireland. What this 
proposal was, it is vain, perhaps, now to conjec- 
ture. Ireland was one main object of Spanish 
ambition during the sixteenth century. Another 
despatch, dated September, 1543, exhibits 
Charles in the joint character of general and 
negotiator at another period of his eventful 
It is dated from the camp at Venlo, 
during his fourth war with Francis, and contains 
his instructions to Chantonnaye, the brother of 
Granvelle, who was then proceeding to England 
as the Imperial ambassador, He had just laid 
waste the Duchy of Cleves; and in these in- 
structions, he calculates, with much nice per- 
ception, the probable effect of that act of ven- 
geance on the dispositions of his ally Henry, 
whom he had again drawn from his neutrality, 
and on the temper of the English people. 

The historical value of these documents is 
great; but their principal charm consists in the 
combination of biographical, epistolary, and 
historical attractions, in that faithful develope- 
ment of individual character, which is only to be 
found in letters growing out of events and ac- 
tions. They bear striking marks of those habits 
of long and patient reflection by which Charles 
was accustomed to ponder and work out his 
schemes of policy; and while they admit us to 
a near view. of the mental habits of one of the 
most subtle and profound diplomatists that ever 
lived, they present a study equally curious and 
instructive. A keen discernment of character, 
temper, and art in the management of men, 
a singular sagacity in calculating the relative 
force of motives, a penetration which no dis- 
guise could elude, with consummate art in 
gracing his own subterfuges, to which may be 
added indefatigable industry—these are the cha- 
racteristics of the Emperor placed before us in 
these despatches, and that, perhaps, in a fuller 
light than that in which Father Paul or Dr. 
Robertson has displayed them. They bear a 
considerable resemblance to those of Louis XI. 
in Duclos, but have nothing of Louis's caustic 
satire. 

The next volume, the Preface informs us, will 
contain the negotiations prior to the Treaty of 
Crespy in 1544, which terminated the long hos- 
tilities between Charles and Francis, in which 
Granvelle acted for the Emperor. The portion 
of this minister's papers to which we look with 
the greatest interest, is that relating to the 
negotiation which preceded the final recon- 
ciliation of France and Austria by the Treaty 
of Chateau-Cambresis, more especially the con- 
ference which both Adriani and De Thou affirm 
to have taken place between Cardinal Granvelle 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine, at Peronne, .in 
1558, and at which these kindred spirits agreed 
that it was the duty of all Catholic princes to 
suspend their worldly differences, and to com- 
bine for the extermination of heresy. That that 
conference was the prelude to those prodigious 
efforts for the recovery of her authority which 
were made by the Church of Rome during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, and to the 
civil wars of France and Flanders, both these his- 
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torians agree. Much light has lately been thrown 
by Ranke on the re-action of the Papal power 
under Philip II. and the league between France 
and Austria for the extirpation of the Protestants 
of both countries; but it is only through the 
State papers of Granvelle or the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, which still exist in the Bibliothéque 
Royale, that we can hope for the real history of 
that memorable period. 

That our readers may be able to form some 
idea of the mass of materials on which Guizot’s 
Commission is now at work at Besancon, we 
shall quote from Menage the catalogue of the 

ersonages whose Ictters are extant in the col- 
fection of Granvelle. ‘It consists,” says Me- 
nage, “ of letters of Charles V., Ferdinand I., 
Maximilian II., Philip II., Mary Queen of 
Hungary, Eleanor Queen of France, Margaret 
Duchess of Parma, Margaret Duchess of Savoy, 
and Mary Queen of Scots, together with those 
of many Ambassadors and Ministers.” 





* Pippa Passes, by Robert Browning.—Mr. Brown- 
ing is one of those authors, whom, for the sake of 
an air of originality, and an apparent disposition to 
think, as a motive for writing,—we have taken more 
than common pains to understand, or than it may 
perhaps turn out that heis worth. Our faith in him, 
however, is not yet extinct,—but our patience is. 
More familiarized as we are, now, with his manner— 
having conquered that rudiment to the right reading 
of his productions—we yet find his texts nearly as ob- 
secure as cver—getting, nevertheless, a glimpse, every 
now and then, at meanings which it might have been 
well worth his while to put into English. We have al- 
ready warned Mr. Browning, that no amount of genius 
can fling any lights from under the bushel of his affec- 
tations. Shakspere himself would, in all probability, 
have been lost to the world, if he had written in the 
dead languages. On the present occasion, Mr. 
Browning’s conundrums begin with his very title- 
page. “ Bellsand Pomegranates” is the general title 
given (it is reasonable to suppose Mr. Browning 
knows why, but certainly we have not yet found out 
—indced we “ give it up”) to an intended “ Series of 
Dramatical Pieces,” of which this is the first ; and 
‘ Pippa Passes’ is a very pretty exercise of the reader's 
ingenuity, which we believe, however, on reading the 
poem, we may venture to say we have succeeded in 
solving. A curious part of the matter is, that these 
**Dramatical Pieces” are produced in a cheap form 
(neatly printed in double columns, price sixpence,) 
to meet and help the large demand—the “sort of 
pit-audience*—which Mr. Browning anticipates for 
them! How many men does Mr, Browning think 
there are in the world who have time to read this 
little poem of his? and of these, what proportion 
does he suppose will waste it, in searching after trea- 
sures that he thus unnecessarily and deliberately 
conceals? * Of course,” he says, “ such a work as this 
must go on no longer than it is liked ;°—and, there- 
fore, we are speaking of it, now, with that reverence 
and forbearance which one is accustomed to exercise 
towards the dead. Still-born, itself, it is also, no doubt, 
the last of its race—that is, if their being maintained 


by the public is a positive condition of their being | 


begotten. Yet it ‘has its limbs and lineaments of 
beanty, and exhibits the traces of an immortal spirit. 


The idea of this little drama is, in itself, we think, | 


exempt, mingles with her purer fancies, and.dimsthe 
brightness of her holiday morning. But, in the breast 
of this joyous-hearted girl, these feelings soon take a 
healthier tone,—resolving themselves into reliance 
upon providence, contentment with her lot, which 
hasin it this ove chartered day—now only beginning 
—and a sense that she is a child of God as well as 
all the others, and has a certain value in the sum 
of creation, like the rest :—and so, she breaks away 
out into the sunshine, merry as a May-day queen,— 
**Down the grass-path grey with dew, 
Neath the pine-wood blind with boughs, 
~ Where the swallow never flew 
As yet, nor cicale dared carouse,”— 
with a song expressing such sentiments, and her own 
joy:— 
* The year's at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn : 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hill-cide’s dew pearled : 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 
And then, the poem, which kas no unity of action, 
—is held together by the single unity of its moral, 
and is dramatic only because it is written in dialogue- 
form—introduces us, by a series of changes, into the 
interiors of certain of those dwellings which the 
envious thoughts of Pippa had failed to pierce: and 
we are present at scenes of passion or intrigue, which 
the trappings, that had dazzled her eye, serve to hide. 
One of these, between the wife of a rich miser and 
her paramour,—on the night which conceals the 
murder of the husband, by the guilty pair, but just as 
the day is about to dawn upon it—is written with 
such power of passion and of painting (with a volup- 
tuousness of colour and incident, however, which Mr. 
Browning may find it convenient to subdue, for an 
English public) as marks a master-hand,—and makes 
it really a matter of lamentation, that he should persist 
in thinking it necessary for a poet to adopt the tricks 
of a conjuror, or fancy that among the true spells 
of the former are the mock ones of the latter’s mys- 
tical words. Into this scene of guilt and passion,—as 
into all the others to which we are introduced,—breaks 
the clear voice of a girl, singing in the young sunshine. 
By each and all of them, “ Pippa passes,"—carolling 
away her one untiring burthen of gladness,—eart" 
everywhere her moral that “ God’s in his heaven,” 
and the world beneath his eye—scattering sophisms 
and startling crime. Before this one natural and 
important truth, taught to a cheerful and lowly heart, 
the artificialities of life severally dissolve, and its 
criminals grow pale. Surely, there is something very 
fine in this! Not only have we the trite, but valua- 
ble, moral that happiness is more evenly distributed 
| than it seems, enforced in a new form,—but also that 
| other and less popularly understood one, which it 
| were well the poorshould learn,—and still better that 
| the rich should ponder,—that the meanest of them 
| all has his appointed value in God’s scheme,—and a 
| higher part may be cast to him who has to play it in 
| rags, than to the puppet of the drama who enacts 
| king, and walks the stage in purple. This despised 
| little silk-weaver, like a messenger from God, knocks 
| at the hearts of all these persons who seem to her so 
| privileged,—and the proudest of them all opens to her. 
| Again, we say, this is very fine;—and Mr. Browning 
| is unjust both to himself and others, when he subjects 
it to the almost certainty of being lost, Why should 
an author, who can think such living thoughts as 
these, persist in making mummies of them ?—and 
why should we, ere we could disengage this high and 











remarkably beautiful, and well worth working out in | beeutiful truth, have had to go through the tedious 


language suited to its own simple and healthy moral. 
One of the daughters of labour, Pippa, a young girl 
employed in the silk-mills of Asolo, in the Trevisan, 
rises from her bed, on new-year’s morning,—her single 
holiday of all the year: and, as she pursues the long, 
but willing, labours of her toilet, the map of its 
boundless enjoy ments unfolds before her imagination. 
Then, among the light-hearted girl’s thoughts, come 
those which must intrude upon the speculations of 
the poor—the contrasts with her own lowly lot pre- 
sented by the more fortunate forms of life which she 
ses everywhere around her. Her neighbours of the 
little town of Asolo pass in review before her, with 
their several circumstances of what, to the outward 
eye, is advantage ; and a touch of the envy and ill 


and diagreeable process of unwrapping ? 

We could not give our readers any specimen of 
the author's beauties, exceeding a few lines in length, 
without stumbling upon some of his obscurities : and 
will content ourselves, therefore, with a short ex- 
ample or two of his manner, when it is most natural 
and unencumbered :— 

«T have 
Enjoyed these fifteen years of mine too much 
To leave myself excuse for longer life— 
Was not life pressed down, running o’er with joy, 
That I might finish with it ere my fellows, 
Who, sparelier feasted, make a longer stay ? 
I was put at the board-head, helped to all 
At first: I rise up happy and content. 
God must be glad one loves his world so much— 
I can give news of earth to all the dead 
Who ask me :—last year’s sunsets and great stars, 





will, from which even the humble cannot he wholly 


That had a right vo come first, and see ebb 


The crimson wave that drifts the sun away— 
Those crescent moons, with notched and burning 
That strengthened into sharp fire, and there stood, 
Impatient of the azure—and that day, 
In March, a double rainbow stopped the storm— 
May’s warm, slow, yellow, moonlit summer nights— 
Gone are they—but I have them in my soul!” 
And the following song: 
* You love me yet !—and I can tarry 

Your love's protracted growing: 

June reared that bunch of flowers you carry, 

From seeds of April’s sowing. 

I plant a heartful now—some seed 

At least is sure to strike, 

And yield—what you'll not care, indeed, 

To pluck, but, may be, like 

To look upon..my whole remains, 

A grave’s one violet 

Your look ?—that pays a thousand pains. 

What's death ?—You love me yet!” 





Journals of two Expeditions of Discovery in 
North-West and Western Australia, $e. By 
George Grey, Esq. 

(Second Notice.) 
Tue expeditions of Mr. Grey have sufficed to 
prove, that the western side of the Australian 
continent is not the monotonous, inhospitable 
desert, which it has hitherto been supposed to 
be. Indeed, it appears to be nowise inferior 
to that part of the southern side, now roamed 
over by the flocks and herds of the colonists. It 
is not difficult to foresee the results of this dis- 
covery. Let us only consider the activity now 
reigning in Australia, and the bold exploratory 
spirit, which recent circumstances have awaken- 
ed there. The temptation held out by the high 
price ef cattle and other stock in the new settle- 
ments, has called into existence a numerous class 
of men, styled Overlanders, who, like the Far- 

Westers of North America, are quite at home in 

the wilderness, and whom no length of journey, 

nor difficulty of ground, can daunt. 

We have already observed, that the stock- 
keepers of New South Wales, issuing from Ba- 
thurst plains, and the neighbourhood of Lake 
George, spread themselves far and wide over 
the interior. They crossed the river Murrum- 
bidgee, and constantly advancing south-west- 
wards over a fertile country, watered by nume- 
rous streams which run from the snowy moun- 
tains in the east to join the Murray, they at last 
arrived at Port Philip. A colony was quickly 
established there, but not before the luxuriant 
pastures of the adjoining interior were already 
covered with flocks and herds. Contemporane- 
ously with the establishment of the colony in 
Port Philip (in 1836), a settlement was also 
made at Adelaide, in South Australia. But in 
the latter place, there was money without stock, 
while in the former, there was more stock than 
money. ‘This was exactly the state of things 
requisite to transform the sauntering stock- 
farmer into the adventurous overlander. The 
distance of 400 miles separating the two colonies 
seemed a trifle, when seen conjointly with the 
realization of a large profit. In February, 1838, 
two expeditions started from Port Philip or its 
neighbourhood, for the capital of South Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Howdon reached his destination in 
two months, and Mr. Eyre, who keeping farther 
south, had got into an impassable country, 
arrived soon after. The success of these leaders, 
soon called into action a host of overlanders. 
The importance of the change which has thus 
taken place in the habits of the Australian 
stock-farmers, can hardly be overrated; no 
longer sedentary, they have become active and 
enterprising pastoral chiefs and merchants, ca- 
pable of undertaking the-longest journeys, sur- 
rounded by their sheep and cattle. Our author, 
sensibly alive to the interests of his province, 
(for he is now Governor of South Australia) 
dwells on this topic with evident pleasure ; this 
shows itself in the following portraiture:— 
“The Overlanders are nearly all men in the prime 





of youth, whose ovcupation it is to convey large herds 
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ofstock from market to market and from colony to 
colony. Urged on by the hope of profit, they have 
overcome difficulties of no ordinary kind, which have 
made the more timid and weak-hearted quail, and 
relinquish the enterprises in which they were engaged; 
ybilst the resolute and undaunted have persevered, 
and the reward they have obtained is wealth, self- 
confidence in difficulties and dangers, and a fund of 
jecurate information on many interesting points. 
Hence, almost every Overlander you meet is a 
remarkable man. The Overlanders are generally 
descended from good families, have received a liberal 
education, (Etonians and Oxonians are to be found 
amongst them,) and even at their first start in the 
colonies were possessed of what is considered an in- 
dependence. Their grandfathers and fathers have 
been men distinguished in the land and sea service 
of their country ; and these worthy scions of the an- 
cient stock, finding no outlet for their enterprise and 
love of adventure at home, have sought it in a dis- 
tant land; amongst them, therefore, is to be found 
adegree of polish and frankness, rarely to be looked 
for in such a mode of life, and in the distant desert 
you unexpectedly stumble on a finished gentleman. 
The life of an Overlander in the bush is one of great 
excitement, which constantly calls every energy into 
action, is full of romantic and novel situations, and 
habituates the mind to self-possession and command. 
The large and stately herd of cattle, is at least a fine, if 
not even an imposing sight. * * As the love of war, of 
gaming, or of any other species of violent excitement, 
grows upon the mind from indulgence, so does the 
love of roving grow upon the Overlanders, and few 
ornone of them ever talk of leading a settled life.” 
The first entrance of an Overlander into a 
district, may be compared to the rising of the 
Nile on the thirsty land of Egypt. The earth 
then begins to give forth her increase. The 
price of land is immediately doubled; hope 
and energy revive; every nerve is strained in 
the competition to acquire some of the stock; 
and the Overlander, feasted and honoured as 
well as enriched, hastens off, eager to repeat so 
fortunate a speculation. ‘The great scale on 
which these men, who risk their whole fortune 
in the wilderness, conduct their operations, 
seems at first sight hardly credible. When 
sheep alone are driven overland, the flocks num- 
berfrom 8,000 to 12,000. A single expedition has 
brought to Adelaide, sheep, horses and horned 
cattle to the amount of 14,000/. ; and in fifteen 
months after the opening of this overland trade, 
the stock, including 60,000 sheep, carried by it 
into South Australia, exceeded in value 230,000. 
In the progress of the stock-farmers from the 
Murrumbidgee to Port Philip, they crossed a 
diversified country, intersected by numerous 
streams flowing from high mountains (now 
named the Australian Alps) on their left or 
towards the east. As it was naturally to be pre- 
sumed that the other side of those mountains 
was equally well watered, expeditions were set 
on foot to ascertain this fact, and the result has 
been the discovery of a maritime province of 
the fairest promise between the Australian Alps 
and the sea. The new province or Gipps’s 
Land is not yet opened to settlers. The whole 
tract of country, adjoining the shores of the 
Australian continent, over which continuous 
routes have been made by the colonist with his 
cattle, has now an extent of not less than 1,500 
miles, from Moreton Bay on the east, to Adelaide 
in the south: But indeed the efforts of the 
Overlanders have not quite stopped at the latter 
place. As soon as a settlement was made in 
Port Lincoln on the western side of Spencer's 
Gulf, sheep and cattle were sent thither from 
Adelaide by water. But the Overlanders, true 
to their calling as implied in their name, imme- 
diately set to work to explore the country round 
the head of that great gulf. Mr. Eyre penetrat- 
ing about 400 miles northwards from Adelaide, 
discovered Lake Torrens, a very singular piece 
of water (if indeed the accounts given of it 
not in some measure due to optical decep- 


tion) encircling in a circumference of four or 
five hundred miles, the country at the head of 
Spencer's Gulf. Having reached Port Lihcoln 
by land, Mr. Eyre then started to explore the 
coast westwards, and actually reached the head 
of the great Australian Bight, above 300 miles 
from Port Lincoln, or, according to his course 
throughout, above 1,200 miles from Adelaide, 
before his resources failed him. But the intrepid 
Overlander, though checked, was not defeated ; 
he has renewed the attempt, andis now actually 
on his way from Port Lincoln to the Swan river. 

If Mr. Eyre should sueceed (and why should 
we doubt of his ultimate success?) in opening 
an overland communication between Western 
Australia and the other colonies further east, 
what an impulse will he not thereby give to the 
already adventurous Australian spirit? The 
advantage of such a communication will consist 
not merely in opening a new market for the 
pastoral produce of the eastern colonies, but the 
country traversed by the itinerant overlander, 
becomes gradually occupied by his sheep and 
cattle, and adds to his resources as fast as he 
explores it. And still further, if abundance of 
stock should flow into Western Australia through 
a newly discovered channel, what is to prevent 
its spreading northwards along the coast explored 
by Mr. Grey ; ten good-sized rivers between 
Perth and Shark’s Bay, hold out the promise of 
extensive tracts of pasturage, on which the gra- 
ziers will inevitably advance: so that it does not 
appear to us at all improbable that in a dozen 
years more, the stock-farniers of Western Aus- 
tralia may occupy Shark’s Bay, and that a race 
of British Bedwins may range over the southern 
part of the Australian continent through an 
extent of 4,000 miles. 

But why should we suppose the British race 
to be con. sed to the Sac a part of Australia ? 
It has already established itself in the northern 
part also of that continent, and although strug- 
gling with the difficulties incidental to new 
colonies, it has had nevertheless satisfactory 
prognostics of future prosperity. The colony 
founded in Port Essington, on the northern 
coast of New Holland about four years ago, 
though devastated by a hurricane, still exists, and 
has already attained the immediate end for which 
it was founded, having become the regular halt- 
ing place of the Malays who visit Torres Straits 
and the northern shores of New Holland, in 
large fleets, to fish for the trepang or sea-slug, 
which is esteemed a delicacy by the Chinese. 
These industrious people have begun to resort to 
Victoria, in Port Essington, to cure their fish 
and repair their nets in the tranquillity assured 
to them by the British flag. Respecting the 
natives on the northern shores of New Holland, 
they communicate much interesting information. 
The natives dwelling on the ‘shores of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria appear from the accounts of the 
Malays to have made some progress in civiliza- 
tion. ‘They have good canoes, trade with the 
islands in Torres Straits, and sometimes even 
make voyages in the Malay prows. The natives 
of the islands here referred to, have all seafaring 
habits, trafficking with New Guinea and the 
adjoining countries eastward to the New He- 
brides. The Malays say also that in one part 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, the water is quite 
fresh, whence it may be concluded that a large 
river there disembogues itself. 

For commerce with the Indian Archipelago, 
the New Guinea group, and Polynesia, the 
situation of Victoria, in the splendid harbour of 
Port Essington, is unrivalled. The commerce 
in question is almost wholly in the hands of 
the Americans, who, being unfettered in their 
operations (the master of the vessel being gene- 
rally owner also), go from island to island, and, 





adapting themselves to circumstances, carry on 


| supplied even with water. 


a troublesome but extremely lucrative trade. 
The American traders are in a great many 
instances whalers also; they touch frequently 
on the southern shores of Australia, where the 
passion for the back woodsman’s life getting the 
better of them, they often desert their vessels 
and join the stock-farmers in the interior. The 
trade with the Indian islands, and perhaps with 
China, carried on in small vessels from Port 
Essington, will, we have no doubt, soon raise 
that place to great importance, and constitute it 
the centre of a flourishing group of colonies. 
The nature also of the trade to which we allude, 
might encourage the hope that some of our un- 
employed mechanics and manufacturers, who 
are utterly unfit for rural labours, would in such 
a situation find suitable employment. 

We have heard the complaint that Port Es- 
sington is situate in a barren tract, and is ill 
Withbdut attempting 
to apologize for the sterility of the Coburg 
peninsula, or to contend against the exaggera- 
tions to which it gives rise, we shall merely 
| observe, that a good harbour and commercial 
prosperity easily counterbalance every local dis- 
advantage. We therefore repeat, that Victoria 
will, ere long, be one of our most flourishin 
settlements, and that the province poco 
with it will rapidly outstrip those on the 
southern side of the continent. If Coburg 
peninsula be sterile, yet it immediately adjoins 
land of the richest description. The Alligator 
rivers flow through a level alluvial tract; the 
two rivers so called are indeed but the mouths of 
one large river, from which they branch off 
about forty miles from the sea.* A little fur- 
ther to the west, and about a hundred miles 
from Port Essington, is the river Adelaide, 
recently discovered by Captain Wickham. This 
noble stream may be ascended by merchantmen 
a distance of at least 60 miles, and flows through 
a level country of the richest appearance. A 
little further south-westwards is the Victoria 
river, also discovered by Captain Wickham, less 
than the preceding, but watering an equally 
luxuriant territory. Continuing our course still 
south-westwards, we at last come to Prince 
Regent's river, and the fine country watered by 
the river Glenelg, discovered by Captain Grey. 
It is needless to conjecture how much fertile 
territory lies between the Adelaide and Glenelg 
rivers; it is sufficient to have shown that there 
is a large extent of territory on the north-west 
side of New Holland possessing every desirable 
advantage of soil and situation, and it will be 
immediately apparent that if commerce takes 
root in Port Essington, those territorial advan- 
tages will not be long overlooked, but that the 
barren Coburg peninsula will quickly become a 
metropolis, surrounded at a little distance by 
cultivated fields and gardens. 

If our predictions be verified; if the north 
and north-west coasts of New Holland be covered 
in a few years with flourishing commercial 
colonies; and if, as a consequence of the pre- 
ceding, the colonial population shall creep also 
along the west and the north-east coasts, what a 
singular picture will the Australian continent 
then present—a desert within, while industry 
and civilization animate and adorn its coasts! It 
will bear some resemblance to Asia Minor in 
the best days of the ancient Greeks, or to the 
Arabian peninsula, though far exceeding both 
the one and the other, not only in magnitude 
(its circumference being not less than 3,000 
miles) but also in variety of climate and pro- 

* This fact, which is not mentioned in the narrative of 
Captain King, we learned from the late Mr, Allan Cunning- 
ham, who was himself at the junction of the two rivers. 
In mentioning the name of this best of Australian travellers, 
we cannot avoid lamenting that his great merits obtained 
so little notice, and that none of the honours and rewards 


which are daily lavished on flashy pretenders, were ever 
offered to him. 
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ductions. The magnitude of the Australian 
continent is attended with one striking disad- 
vantage, which is, the difficulty of overland 
communication ; but let it be remarked that the 
invaluable animal, the camel, which patiently 
traverses the burning sands of Africa as well as 
the snows of central Asia, is yet to be introduced 
into Australia. Considering how perfectly that 
country seems adapted to the habits of the 
camel, and the zeal with which it is explored, it 
is surprising that the services of so useful an 
auxiliary should have been so long dispensed 
with. We have heard it alleged in explanation 
of this neglect, that the high price of camels, 
averaging 10/. a head at Bombay, with the cost 
of their freight, would make the introduction of 
them into Ausiralia an expensive undertaking. 
But the fact is, that they ought not to be 
purchased at Bombay. The African coast, for 
some hundreds of miles south of Ras Hafoon, is 
covered with droves of camels, many thousands 
together, which are bought by the Arabs for a 
dollar or two a piece. Now, if an engagement 
were made with one of the Somdly merchants 
frequenting Aden, to bring to a convenient part 
of the coast, at a given time, a sufficient number 
of young camels, at a cheap rate, and if one or 
two Somilys were hired to attend them, such a 
freight, we dare say, would be landed at Port 
Essington, without any immediate loss ; but how 
can we sufficiently estimate the benefits which it 
would confer on Australia? The Somialys, it 
may be observed, themselves unite maritime 
oe | pastoral habits, and want only the know- 
ledge of navigation to venture on the speculation 
which we here suggest. 

The importance of Mr. Grey's discovery of a 
fine country near Prince Regent's River, depends 
not a little on the growth of the newly established 
northern colony, and we, it is evident, are not at 
all inclined to underrate it. We lament, how- 
ever, that his discoveries in his first expedition 
were confined within such narrow limits, and 
that in both his expeditions his whole course 
exhibits nothing but a train of misfortunes; yet 
we are not surprised that such was the case. 
Enthusiasm and romantic imagination are bad 
guides in an unknown country, nor will reliance | 
on Providence always make up for want of fore- 
sight. Providence is apt to leave those who trust 
in it to that consolation which our author so com- 
placently enjoyed himself, but was unable to 
share with his unhappy followers. The religious 
disquisitions and speculations scattered through 
our author’s volumes, give us no idea of the 
wakeful unbiassed rationality and common sense 
requisite in a leader. Notwithstanding the tone 
of authority in which such sentiments are gene- 
rally delivered, we do not hesitate to condemn 
them. Mingled as they are in his pages with 
bad grammar, they remind us, forcibly, of Maw- 
worm’s ex-trumpery effusions. This is not an 
age likely to tolerate a theology continually de- 
generating into demonology, which overturns the 
rule for the sake of establishing the exception, 
and denies the divine system and law under 
which the world is governed, while it pretends 
to detect the direct interference of the Deity in 
every petty adventure. But unfortunately it is 
not the untutored savage alone who 

“*Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 
One of the oddest of Mr. Grey’s specylations is 
that which propounds that the barbarism of the 
natives of Australia is of divine -origin, or, in 
other words, that their laws and customs were 
revealed to them, and are, therefore, most 
divinely adapted to the savage life in which it 
was foreseen that those tribes would continue. 
We can hardly conceive the feebleness of reason 
and confusion of mind which could maintain such 
a doctrine. We should think its author capable 


stone, a cow or a serpent. But our wonder is 
increased when we find that the same individual 
has the presumptuousness to think of overturn- 
ing what is of divine origin, and seriously pro- 
poses to improve the Australian natives, by an- 
nulling their revealed laws. If Mr. Grey’s re- 
ligious speculations had been more enlightened, 
or more kept to himself, his volumes would have 
been free from their chief blemish, and it would 
have been more difficult to penetrate to the 
cause of the ill-luck which attended him in his 
travels, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Ferrers ; a Romance of the Reign of George the 
Second, by Charles Ollier, 3 vols.\—There is no help 
for it! ‘Through the State Trials and the Newgate 
Calendar the public must go for its amusement. 
Tyburn is now the Arcady of romancers; Fleet 
Ditch the sainted spring of their inspirations: and, 
taking higher flights, the most exalted heroine now 
to be hoped for is * the Chudleigh” of Horace Wal- 
pole’s and Hannah More’s letters, as she appeared 
on her memorable trial, with six maids in waiting. 
Be it less or more, the fame which Mr. Ollier gathered 
by his ‘ Inesilla,’ is not likely to be increased by 
this his newest venture. It will be inferred from our 
preamble, that his subject appears to us badly chosen; 


poraries—the execution is but indifferent. What 
though the tale begins with that terrible earthquake 
which frighted all Arlington Street out of town ?— 
here not the most irritable nerve is shaken by the 
description. What though the enthusiastic Countess 
of Huntingdon and Saint Fanny Shirley (as the wit 
of Strawberry Hill loved to call her), and Whitfield 
—that poet of field preachers—are all announced as 
present in the story; we hear their names, but, 
like the robin in the song, “ they wander about here 
and there,” as innocent of humanity or mischief as 
the self-same bird. Of Lord Ferrers there was little 
to be made even by a Bulwer or a Balzac. A frantic 
profligate, terminating a selfish life by an unex- 
plained crime, could not, however dexterously the 
sophistical prop of a motive were introduced, be 
presented so as to excite sympathy. Even his trial 
and its sequel, where a certain animal indifference 
stood in the place of that heroism which has enabled 
great men to meet an ignominious death calmly, 
pass over, as treated by Mr. Ollier, without our 
sompassion being stirred or our pulse quickened. 
There is an anachronism, which, as occurring in a 
Romance of the Times of George the Second, is too 
droll to be overlooked. Miss Johnson, the daughter 
of the to-be-murdered steward, is made—like Des- 
demona—to sing on the evening of the catastrophe. 
The song is a description of a dance,and the dance 
is—Shade of Mrs. Cornelys!—a quadrille! On 
looking into this strange matter, we find, by a note, 
that the verses are not Mr. Oilier’s own—but bor- 
rowed, to grace his romance, from a forthcoming poem 
by Lady Stepney. 

Jem Bunt, by the Old Sailor.—A “ yarn” which 
“drags its slow length along,” is, among fictions, 
only one degree less a failure than a ghost story 
which mystifies nobody. Such a piece of tedious- 
ness, we are sorry to say,is ‘Jem Bunt.’ Nor is the 
pattern according to which the Old Sailor has 
wrought of the newest. The hero is a nameless boy, 
in whom the want of recognized parentage is com- 
pensated for by all the honest and generous quali- 
ties, which the novelists, by a strange moral perver- 
sion, now-a-days delight to assign, not merely as 
accidents, but as appendages to questionable birth 
and bad education. That so deserving a youth 
should be left without promotion and reward would 
argue a sad ignorance of the formule of poetical 
justice—so that Jem Bunt’s outset in life as a sweep 
was no dismay to us. From the first we foresaw that 
matters would turn out well; and were surprised that 
at the close of the story, we left him dignified with 
only a seat in the House of Commons. A peerage 
at least, was what we looked for. There is little 
more to be said concerning ‘ Jem Bunt :’ its slang is 
vapid, its characters without characteristics. Some of 
the illustrations, however, are clever;—in particular 
those by W. Lee. 





of falling on his knees to worship a stock or 





Moral Nature of Man, by George Long.—“ He 


and—we are sorry we cannotagree with our contem- | 


knew as much metaphysics as was ever yet kno 
that is to say, little or nothing about the mtdiea® 
Is the satire less applicable now, than in the days of 
Zadig ? Theories in mental and moral science ‘aia 
to be set up like skittles, for the sake of hej 
knocked down again, Paley and his pigeons hay 
of late become fair game; Prof. Whewell took 
four long shots at them, and ruffled their feathers ; 
—Prof. Sedgwick gave them a volley of small 
shot,—and Mr. Long has now taken the field, Mr 
Long’s avowed object is, to overthrow the selfich 
system of morals,—to demonstrate, as he says, the 
moral nature of man. Now we do not mean to enter 
into so hopeless and endless a controversy, but will 
simply ask, is this the question at issue? Does 
Paley, or do others, doubt man’s moral nature more 
than his eating nature, or his drinking nature? Is 
not the question at issue between the parties—whe. 
ther man has a special organization of faculties de- 
signed for moral perceptions exclusively, or are those 
perceptions received by his intellectual faculties? 
A Narrative of the Siege of Carlisle in 1644 and 
1645, by Isaac Tullie: now first printed ; to which 
are added, a preface, &e. by Samuel Jefferson.—The 
very ancient appearance, both of the type and paper 
of this little volume, is certainly in accordance with 
its subject; and, which is also pleasant, the opinions 
of the editor exactly coincide with those of the 
writer, Master Isaac Tullie was a bold Cavalier 
and Mr. Jefferson goes along with him, in denoune. 
ing the “great rebellion,” crying up its “ great his. 
torian Clarendon,” and charging all the defacings 
of churches and cathedrals, together with the seven 
deadly sins, on those admirable scapegoats for 
all the mischief of three centuries, the Puritans, 
The narrative, although not presenting much of 
general interest, is to a certain degree valuable, from 
the minute details which private diaries mostly afford, 
and from the personal feeling and warm expression 
of the views of the day, which the account of an 
actor in the scenes he describes, always displays. 
An Introduction to English Grammar, by H. 
Doherty.—The method may be new, but we cannot 
consider it an improvement. 
The Chess-Player’s Chronicle, Vol. 1.—In addition 
to the usual report of games and problems, this work 
contains an account of the celebrated Automaton 
chess-player; Douce on the names of the chess-men; 
Sir Frederick Madden on the ancient chess-men 
found on the isle of Lewis; and other papers relating, 
more or less directly, to what chess-players delight 
to call “the noble game.” 





List of New Books.—Baxter’s Agricultural Annuat for 
1842, with an Almanae, 12ino. 5s. 6d. cl.—Hours with the 
Muses, by J. C. Prince, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Additional 
Plates to Whishaw’s Railways of Great Britain, &c. 4to. 
78. 6d. cl—Reeve'’s Conchologia Systematica, or Complete 
System of Conchology, 4to. Part III. 27 plates, 123 figures, 
12s. plain, 21s. coloured.—Baldwin’s Daily Journal, 1842, 
4s. tuck.—Kearsley’s Daily Ledger, 1842, 4s. tuck—The 
Red Book of England, Court Calendar, and Court and City 
Register of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies for 
1842, 12mo. 5s. bd.—The Blue Belles of England, by Mrs. 
Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Leeds Church Con- 
secration Sermons, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Story’s Commentaries on 
the Conflict of Laws, 2nd edit. royal 8vo. 24s. bds.—Liebig’s 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture, &e. 12mo. 9s. 6d. cl— 
Reddie’s Historical View of Maritime Commerce, 8vo. Ms. 
el.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXXIIL ‘Exotic Moths, 
12mo. 6s. ci.—Piain Sermons, by Contributors to ‘ Tracts for 
the Times,’ Vol. HL. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Bishop Gray's Key to 
the Old Testament, 8vo. reduced to 10s. 6d. bds.—Bishop 
Gray and Percy’s Key to the Bible, 8vo. reduced to 13s. cl. 
—Channing’s Essays, 12mo. reduced to 4s. 6d. bds.—Chan- 
ning’s Discourses, 12mo. reduced to 6s. bds.—The Queen's 
Boudoir, a Musical Annual for 1842, 4to. 15s. bds.—Burtt’s 
Exempla Necessaria, new edit. 1 vol. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Six 
Plain Sermons, by Philalethes, 18mo. 2s. Gd. cl.— Rambles in 
Ceylon, by Lieut. De Butts, post 8vo. 1s. cl.—Glossary of 
Architecture, Part Ill. (Companion), 8vo. 16s. cl—The 
Chemist, Vol. I. edited by J. C. Watt, 8vo. 7s. bds— 
Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby’s Commentary on the Old and 
New Testanient, 4 vols. imp. 8vo. 4/. 10s, cl.—Whitby and 
Lowman’s Commentary on the New Testament, 8vo. IJ. 5s. 
cl.—Seripture Scenes, with a map and 32 engravings, square 
l6mo. 5s. ecl.—The Warning, 18ino. 2s. Gd. cl.—The Cottagers 
Monthly Visitor, 1841, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Hours in Norway, 
Poems, by R. M. Laing, 12mo. 5s. Gd. cl.—The Star in the 
East, by the Rev. G. Oliver, new edit. fe. 5s. 6d. cl.—Chureh 
Architecture, with 270 illustrations, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cL—The English Constitution, by George 
Bowyer, post 8vo. 15s. cl.—Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 1 vol. 
8vo. 20s. cl.—Close’s Family Prayers, new edit. royal 18mo. 
1s. 6d. cl.—The Prophecy of Balaam, and other Poems, by 
H. Lane, fe. 6s. cl.—Hiteheock’s Elementary Geology, new 
edit. crown 8vo. 10s. c_—Home Edication, new edit. fe. 6s. 
cl.—Robert and Frederick, a Boy’s Book, fc, 7s. cl— 
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knowledge of art, rendered his conversation interest- 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue scientific movement of the present century is 
paking sad havoc with the proverbial philosophy of 
tae last ; and rarer and more rare is daily becoming 
gch a developement of the organ of veneration as 
should protect, in all its conservative purity, that 

for “the wisdom of our ancestors,” which 
made it once extensively available as a watchword. 
Day after day is abstracting something from their 
time-honoured category of impossibilities ; and any 
cockney may now “put up” one of the “black 
swans” of their dream-land, on the common high- 
yays of our working-day world. One of the most 
recent of these scientific attacks threatens to break y 
up the popular faith in all assumptions having 
no better foundation than the supposed stability | t 
of Tenterden steeple. It was bad enough to | li 
build a lighthouse on the Goodwin Sands, tabooed 
as they had been by the ignorance of centuries, | © 
recognized as the appropriate field of wild and | & 
fearful legend: but what must the old women of 
Kent think of the temerity which adopts them as | h 
the site of a Harbour of Refuge, recommending them | a 
as the most eligible spot for the accommodation of | ¢ 
ships under stress of weather upon the southern and | 0 
astern coasts. Such is the startling proposition of a | h 
Capt. Bush, which he has fortified and authenticated 
by a patent. Amongst the deposits made with the 
derk of the peace for the county of Kent, in con- 
formity with the Standing Orders of Parliament, is 
one of the 30th of last month, consisting of a 
series of plans for the construction of such a place 
of shelter and safety upon the sands themselves, | T 
proposed to be found within ‘Trinity Bay, in which 
the depth of water has been ascertained, by sound- | T 
ings at low water, to vary from fifteen to forty-eight 
feet. The plan embraces the channel across the 
sands known as the “Swatchway,” the average depth | , 
of water in which is about twenty-five feet. The 
pier will be constructed in a series of caissons, upon 
the same principle as the proposed foundation of the 
lighthouse intended to be placed with the first ap- 
proach of spring on the North Caleper-Head of 
the Goodwin. ‘The work, if successfully executed, 
will be one of the noblest triumphs of the age overa 





no better name ; but if fable is thus to be profanely 
followed into all her haunts, the gossips have a very | 


see Government, in some moment of enforced econo- 


sul in the teeth of the wind without boilers. 

Mr. Eastlake, who gave, as our readers will remem- 
ber, interesting evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee appointed to examine the question of the 
promotion of the Fine Arts in connexion with the re- 
building of the Houses of Parliament, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Commission charged with | 
the same inquiry.—The Académie des Beaux Arts | 
have just elected Mr. Cockerill, (Professor of Architec- | 
ture at the Royal Academy,) a foreign member, in the 
toom of the late M. Antolini, of Milan. We also 
learn from the Quotidienne, that the committee (see 
ante, p. 916) appointed to report on the models 
and designs offered for the tomb of Napoleon, began 
their labours by first reducing the competitors to 80, 
then to 19, and afterwards to 4, and at last decided, 
that not one ought to be accepted, recommending 
Government, at the same time, to propose a new 
competition on certain fixed principles. Thus, all 
the tendered models are rejected, and the Govern- 
ment has the subject again under consideration. 
We also learn from the Paris papers, that Mons. P. 
Delaroche, of whose great painting in the Hemicycle 
of the School of the Fine Arts we have given a 
lengthened account in another part of our paper of 
this day, is, it is said, to receive a testimonial of the 
national gratitude from that class of rewards un- 
known to the cultivators of the intellectual arts. 
—Letters from Rome, dated 10th Nov. mention, 
that “ Johann Martin Von Wagner left this city the 
day before yesterday, to resume his functions as sec- 
retary to the Academy of the Fine Arts in Munich. 
Von Wagner's absence will be severely felt by all 
lovers of the fine arts here. He possesses valuable 
collections of books and prints, to which he allowed a 
ready access to all persons of taste ; and his extensive 





ing and instructive, to all who had the good fortune 
to enjoy it. 
as an oracle, 
spring, Thorwaldsen will quit Rome, never to return. 
The celebrated sculptor is suffering from a catarrhal 
complaint, which obliges him to keep within doors, | 
He employed himself very much in making designs, 
which are remarkable for extraordinary beauty of 
com position. 
seven days of the week are represented by genii, are 
spoken of in terms of high encomium, by all who have 
seen them.” 


surrounding district. 
terest to those who have no chance of looking on and 


idea of the scene, and of the general locality, though, 


souri Leviathan, the skeleton of which measures 
thirty-two feet in length, and fifteen in height! The 
tusks of this animal are ten feet in length,*exclusive 
of one foot three inches, which forms the root, and 
was concealed in the skull! These bones were found 
on the shores of one of the tributaries of the Osage 


Professor Owen, and other learned osteologists, to 


andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by PD. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. 
painted by M. Renoux, 


PROVERB tersus PROVERB, on SAW AND SEE-SAW. 


admitted that they ought not to be see-saws, or saws 
superstition, for the long acquiescence in the supposed | which cut both ways, and (as far as they are rules of 
uoredeemable character of these fatal shoals can have | human life) lay down clashing principles, and lead to 
conflicting lines of conduct. Although all men are not 
stuffed with proverbs like Panza the First, King of 
uncomfortable prospect of it; and we may expect to | Barataria, most men have a few favourite gnes, and 
are considerably, though sometimes unconsciously; 

my, chartering the “ Flying Dutchman,” as able to | influenced by them. Care should therefore be taken 
| in framing a code of morality or prudence out of 
| these antique materials, that its laws should be 
| rather more distinct and consistent with each other 
than the laws of England. Saws that cut both ways 

| are not wise saws; at least some understanding ought 


The Italians themselves regarded him 
It is expected, that in the ensuing 


A series of his designs, in which the | 


Mr. Catlin has this week added to his * Indian 
fuseum,’ a model of the Falls of Niagara and the 
This model is not without in- 


stening to the mighty waters, for it conveys a good 


f course, it leaves the sublimity wholly to the ima- 
ination of the spectator. : 
Another visitor from the other side the Atlantic 
as also taken up his residence at the Egyptian Hall, 
nd is about to astonish the Londoners with a very 
harnel-house of Mastodons, Megatheriums, and 
ther antediluvian monsters, all of whom appear to 
ave been but “small deer,” compared to his Mis- 


iver, in the state of Missouri. We must leave it to 


eport further on the subject. 


DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK, 
Will be CLOSED, for the Winter Season, on FRIDAY, the 3\st inst. 
The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
nterior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 


Both Pictures are 


Open from Ten till Four. 





A.tTuovGn proverbs are saws, I think it will be 


to be come to as to which side of the maxim the truth 
is to be found at. 

Let us begin our illustrations with “Out of the 
frying-pan into the fire,” which originated, we must 
suppose, with certain foolish eels, who with all their 
experience of hot situations, were not so used to the 
pan as to feel themselves comfortable in it, and, in 
their impetuosity to leave it, sprang into the burning 
coals themselves. Now this was of course an indis- 
cretion in the said eels; not that they forgot the pro- 
verb “Let well alone,” for it was anything but well to 
be fried alive asthey were, not being consenting parties 
thereto, as the lawyers say: but let us put the case that 
these unfortunate fishes had heard, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested a saying which is in men’s 
mouths every day, namely that “ when things are at 
the worst, they mend ;” might not they, or their descen- 
dants, fairly justify thereby the fatal leap from the 
hot pan into the hotfer fire, and argue that they 
took it with their eyes open, confidently expecting 
that when things were at the hottest they might be 
expected to cool? There is reason to think that men 
as well as eels have “leaped from the frying pan into 
the fire,” on the principle that they must be worse in 
order to be better, for “ when things are at their 
worst, they mend.” ; 

The proverb “ Let well alone,” above incidentally 
quoted, is itself to some degree a source of error, for 
it seems to lay down that nothing is to be “ let alone” 
but what is “ well.” This inference is certainly not a 
logical one, but it is not the less likely to be drawn 


class of cases in which “ let il alone” would be as 
wise a saw as “let well alone.” 
worse, and is always to be “ let alone,” when it is 
impossible to remove to better. 
would have met the case of the eels to a turn. 
be sure they would probably have been fried and 
eaten all the same; but then they would not have 


Ill is better than 


“Let ill alone” 
To 


entailed on their race for ever a proverbial reputation 


for indiscretion. 


We are not going to repeat the well-known repartce 
to the adage “ The early bird gets the worm,” but we 
would fain ask, whether it be perfectly reconcileable 
with “ Better last at a feast than first at a fray.” We 
recommend the former proverb to birds, and the 
latter to worms. Here the feast and fray are one 
and the same thing, like the banquet of the Centaurs 
and Lapithe, and the wisdom of the worm is to keep 
snug in his hole. - 

“Tn the multitude of counsellors there is safety ;” 
but let the council be held in a kitchen and the pro- 
verb is at fault, being flatly contradicted by “ Many 
cooks spoil the broth.” 

“Shutting the stable after the steed is stolen” is 
a sneer not very consistent with * Better late than 
never,” and the Scotch adage “ Better ane wit bought 
nor twa for nought.” 

“Take care of the pence, let the pounds take care 
of themselves.” May not this be “ penny-wise and 
pound-foolish,” the error of all cheese-paring, pippin- 
squeezing financiers, from Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer downwards ? 

One of Poor Rithard’s best sayings is this—“ If 
you would have your business done, go yourself; if 
not, send another.” But beware of extending this to 
law-business, for it is also written—“ The man who 
is his own lawyer has a fool for his client.” 

“The d—l's luck to you” is a proverbial wish 
amongst the common people, when they bear an ill- 
will ; yet when the best fortune imaginable befals a 
man, he is proverbially called a lucky “ d—I.” 

“ A wonder lasts but nine days ;” nevertheless the 
seven wonders of the world have lasted the same 
number of centuries, and there is the Annus Mirabilis, 
which must have lasted 365 days at least, and 366 
if it was leap year. 

“Slow and sure” says a profane adage ;—* That 
which thou doest, do quickly,” says a divine one. 
We are cautioned against having “too many irons 
in the fire,” yet we are admonished to have “ more 
than one string to our bow,” 

“Honesty is the best policy ;” notwithstanding 
which we hear every moment of “ politic knaves.” 
The phrase ought surely to be “ impolitic knave,” if 
** honesty be the best policy.” 

Again we are warned against being misled by ap- 
pearances and outward show: but let us meet a 
worthy man in a knave’s company, the first observa- 
tion is—“ Noscilur @ sociis”—or * Tell me what com- 
pany you keep, and I will tell you what you are.” 

By the bye, did anybody ever know a charitable 
application made of the proverb Jast quoted? 
When roguery is found in honest society, or a block- 
head met walking arm in arm with a sage, did you 
ever hear the“ noscitur a sociis” applied ? I never did, 
The adage might prove fatal to a Johnson: but is 
never of the slightest service to a Boswell. A Pistol, 
a Thersites, a Parolles, or a Bully Back, never gains 
heroic repute by a casual association with a Fluellen, 
or an Ulysses; but an Ulysses or a Fluellen would 
run no small risk of losing all military glory, were 
he seen at the same mess with any of these pinks of 
cowardice, Is this * measure for measure”? 

“ Welcome is the best cheer.” Pray accommodate 
this to “ Fair words butter no parsnips!” I take the 
latter proverb to be far the sounder of the two; at 
least I trust it will ever be deepest impressed upon 
the minds of all Amphitryons. Welcome is very 
good in its way, but it is not, nor ever will be, a 
turbot, or a saddle of mutton, or a glass of wine, aye 
or so much as—butter for parsnips! 

There is just now before me an old collection of 
the proverbs of several nations, and I find in imme- 
diate juxtaposition, maxims which seem to pull 
quite different ways, like cross-grained dogs in the 
same leash. “ Harm watch, harm catch,” is followed 
by “ Provide for the worst, and the best will provide 
for itself.” Reprove others, but correct yourself,” is 
succeeded by “ Oncea knave, and ever aknave ;” “ He 
who will thrive, must rise at five,” by “ More haste, 





on that account. The truth is, that there is a large 
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worse speed,” and “Stay awhile, that we may make 
Weread that “ Idleness is the 
mother of mischief,” and directly after meet “ Any- 


an end the sooner.” 


” 


thing for a quiet life 


There ought to be held a general council or 
congress of the wise men of Europe, to revise, har- 
As things are at pre- 
sent, one might as well follow a Will-o’-the-wisp, 
as shape his course by these most flickering and un- 


monize, and codify proverbs, 


certain lights. 


Let us imagine a dialogue between Tom the 
father and Jack the son, on the subject of early- 


rising. 


“Leap up, Jack,” cries the sire. “ The early bird 


gets the worm.” 
Jack answers—* Look before you leap, father.” 


Tom replies—“ He that would thrive, must rise 


at five.” 
The son rejoins— 
** 4 thousand pounds, and a bottle of hay, 
Will all be one at doom’s day.” 


The father meets him with—* Better die poor than 


live poor, my son.” 


“ True,” observes sleepy Jack, “ but enough’s as 


good asa feast.” 
“ Use legs and have legs,” cries Tom. 


“ The d—l’s a busy bishop,” answers Jack, “as 


they say in Scotland.” 
** Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


“You forget,” replies the sluggard, “ that a roll- 


ing stone gathers no moss,” 


* You ought to remember,” rebuts the industrious 


father, “ that procrastination is the thief of time.” 


Jack is ready with another Scotch proverb—* Fools 


are fain of flitting.” 


“ No advice equal to a father’s,” observes thrifty | 


Thomas, his quiver nearly spent. 


“ There I have you on the hip, again, concludes 
the son, for they say in Spain—* There's a fig at 
Rome for him who gives another advice before he 
asks for it.” And, having so said, Tom goes to sleep 


again. 8. 


THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 





Accounts up to the Ist of October have been 
They are most 
melancholy—the mortality and sickness have been 
It isstrange that the black men suffered | 
first, and have suffered most—although of the Eu- 


received since our last publication. 


dreadful. 


ropeans on board the Wilberforce, about fifty in 
number, not more than half a dozen were, it is said, 
able to attend to their duties when the Soudan left. 
One account states that “at the time the Soudan left, 
the expedition had reached the confluence of the 


Niger and Chadda, about 270 miles up the river, | 


but it was feared that from the lamentable condition 
in which it was placed by the sickness and the in- 
creasing mortality among the officers and men, it 
would be compelled to return to Ascension. Among 
the victims to the climate previous to the Soudan’s 
leaving her consorts was Assistant-Surgeon Nightin- 
gale, of the dilbert ; and during her passage on her 
return from Attah to the mouth of the river, she lost 
her own surgeon, Mr. W. B. Marshall, and one of 
her men. When she arrived at the entrance of the 
river she fell in with Her Majesty’s ship Dolphin, 
and put her sick on board that vessel, to be conveyed 
to Ascension, eight of whom, however, died previous 
to the Dolphin’s reaching that place. Mr. Walter, 
the clerk of the Soudan, was so ill that he could not 
be removed on board the Dolphin, and it was not ex- 
pected he would survive many hours; all prospect 
of his recovery was perfectly hopeless, Captain Bird 
Allen, of the Soudan, did not come down the river 
with her, but joined the Albert, being anxious to 
accompany the expedition to the extent of its 
researches. All her officers and men were sick. 
The Albert was about to proceed up the Niger, and 
the Wilberforce up the Chadda, while the Amelia 
schooner was to remain at Mount Stirling, where the 
farm is to be established, and where the tent lately 
used at the Eglintoun tournament had already been 
pitched. The natives were very friendly ; at-Eboe, 
a town containing 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants, several 
of the officers went on shore, the natives crowding to 
see them. At the Queen’s palace they were received 
by her sable Majesty, who was squatted at the door 
surrounded by her ladies, the principal of whom were 


eight to ten pounds each. 


highly complimentary there. 


son and the interpreter, and others of his suite. 


King of Attah was more dignified, and upon tl 
Commissioners waiting upon him he told them 1 


sovereign to whom they paid every respect, and I 
should expect the same respect paid to him. 


but he had the command of the land. 


»| their subjects should be instructed. 
the land at Mount Stirling, where they intend t 
establish the settlement, which he said was just withi 


the extent of his dominions.” 


ship. Eight of these died on board the Dolphin 


ceed.” 





and the Chadda, September 18, 1841. 
| 


Allen, goes up the Niger. 


the society.” 


explicable. 


parties to have been most prosperous and profitable. 
The value of the palm oil alone produced and manu- 


Athen. No. 673). Yet here isan Expedition fitted out 
by government, at the enormous cost of probably little 
less than 80 or 100,000/., and before it can even 
once ascend that river, the mortality is so dreadful, 
that it is doubtful whether it must not return. We 
do not forget, though unwilling at the time to say a 
word of discouragement, that when the Expedition 
was projected, it was, we were told, to sail in Novem- 
ber or December, that it might ascend the river in 
April, when the banks are comparatively dry, and 
the Delta least unhealthy. The Expedition how- 
ever did not sail for months after the period named, 
and has ascended the river in August, when the Delta 
is most unhealthy ! Again, it was obviously desirable 
that the Expedition should hurry through the Delta; 
yet the steam-boats, built expressly for the service, 
could only, as we are informed, make way at therate 





decorated with heavy ivory anklets, weighing from 


of abdut three miles an hour—that is to say, the 





They seemed much 
pleased with the visit, and laughed immoderately, 
and in return for some little trinkets given by the 
officers, her Majesty presented them with a fow] and 
some Goora nuts, the bestowal of which is considered 
The King of Eboe 
went on board the JWilberforce, accompanied by his 


bottle of port wine was placed-before him, which he 
did not pass round to any of his attendants, but 
drank it all himself, and then gave a broad hint, 
which, however, was not taken, for some grog. The 


was perfectly aware that they were the subjects of 


He 
should not go on board, because he considered he was 
entitled to as much attention as their own sovereign. 
He said they might have the command of the water, 
He looked 
with perfect indifference on the elegant and valuable 
presents of velvet robes tfimmed with gold, but 
seemed much taken with the spectacles worn by the 
chaplain, and gladly accepted several pairs that were 
given him. He, as well as the King of Eboe, entered 
most willingly into all the arrangements of the Com- 
missioners, and they both expressed their desire that 
He sold them 


Another account which has appeared in the Hamp- 
shire Telegraph, states—* The Horatio transport has 
| arrived with invalids from the African squadron. 
She brings sad accounts of the disastrous effects of 
the climate on the crews composing the Niger Ex- 
pedition, no less than one-third of them having in- 
valided, of whom about 22 have died. The Soudan, 
on quitting the Nun River, with 36 invalids on board, 
fell in with the Dolphin, and transferred them to that 


and with the remainder she proceeded to Ascension, 
where they were put on board the Horatio, and have 
returned home. The havoc made by the climate on 
the crews had greatly disheartened the Expedition, 
and it was considered doubtful whether it could pro- 


The following is an extract from a letter, dated 
Mount Stirling, close to the confluence of the Niger 


“ The pestilence has broken out ; 50 or 60 are ill 
| in the squadron; 10 or 12 have died, and many 
| more will die, I fear. The Soudan takes the sick out 
of the river; the Wilberforce goes up the Chadda ; 
| the Albert, with Captain Trotter and Captain Bird 
Mr. Horatio Collman, 
acting-assistant-surgeon of the Soudan, is left in the 
medical charge of the Amelia and the settlement 
which is forming on shore here under Mr. Carr by 


These accounts are sad indeed, and the result in- 
We know that since the abolition of the 

slave trade, a legitimate trade has grown up and been 
| carried on with the west coast of Africa, which has 
| for years given employment to from 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of British shipping—a trade admitted by all 


factured on the Niger, and shipped from its Delta, 
was estimated by Mr. Jamieson at 350,000/. (see 


current runs about three miles, and the rate of the 
steam-boats is about six miles: and the commander 
thought it prudent to stop midway, because it was 
Sunday. On this subject the account in the #7 
shire Telegraph contains some interesting particular, 
“ The steamers entered the river on the 13th A) 
The vessels, with the Amelia tender, did not do More 
than about a dozen miles, until the 20th, on which 
day they did about 30; the 21st, 30 miles more: the 
22nd, being Sunday, they rested; the 23rd was 
wasted in looking after the Wilberforce, which had 
gone up (without Captain Trotter’s knowledge) by g 
different channel. The 24th they did 20 miles: the 
25th, 25 miles; and on the evening of the 26th th 
all four arrived at the island of Eboe, 130 miles y 
the river, according to its course. The river here js 
about 200 yards wide, and of good depth, the banks 
to the water's edge covered with vegetation, with 
the cotton, umbrella palm, bamboo, and many other 
trees of the kind, The depth of water varies from 
13 fathoms down to very shallow indeed, the current 
against them going up about two miles an hour, 
Thus far up the river its width varies from 100 yards 
toa mile and a half. The next 30 or 40 miles they 
saw but few huts, The next 30 or 40 miles th 
passed several villages, then (for some miles) fewer 
inhabitants again, and latterly none.” 
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DELAROCHE'S PICTURE AT THE PALACE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 





0 


n THE attention of the lovers of art in Paris has long 


been excited by reports which have, from time to 
time, reached them of the remarkable character of 
the painting with which M. P. Delaroche has been 
occupied in covering the walls of the Hemicycle, ap. 
propriated to the distribution of the prizes, at the 
Palace of the Fine Arts :—and, on the first of the 
present month, their impatience was gratified by the 
opening of its exhibition to the public. All the 
organs by which Criticism speaks, in matters of art 
in France, have, so far as we have seen, but one 
language in describing this great work; and the 
people seem to persuade themselves that the works 
of Cornelius and Schnorr, at Munich, have been ex. 
celled by this production of their native school. The 
subject has considerable interest for ourselves, at a 
time when the question of fresco painting is in serious 
discussion amongst us, with a view to its adoption, 
on a great scale, in the embellishment of our own 
public buildings:—and, in default of a personal in. 
spection of this remarkable work, we will avail our- 
selves of the opinions and language of M. Délécluse, 
the critical authority, in our opinion, most to be de- 
pended on in such matters in France—for the pur- 
pose of giving some account of it to our readers. 

* Following,” says M. Délécluse, “ the axis of the 
palace of the Fine Arts, and on reaching the third 
and last court, the visitor enters beneath a narrow 
peristyle,—at whose two extremities are steps, lead- 
ing, by two several entrances, into a semi-circular 
hall, appointed for the distribution of the rewards 
conferred upon the pupils in painting, architecture, 
sculpture, and engraving. The Professor's place is 
along the diameter of the hall; and the pupils are 
ranged on semicircular benches concentric with the 
walls of the hemicycle, and receiving the daylight 
through an opening in the centre of the demi-cupola. 
Above the highest row of these benches extends the 
wall, which, almost from that line to the commence- 
ment of the vault, is the field occupied by M. P. De- 
laroche’s picture. ; 
“In my anxiety fully to convey the impression 
made upon me by the ensemble of this work, I must 
say that it is the first time that I have ever been able, 
in France, fully, and at my ease, to see, feel, and appre- 
ciate a great work of painting. Not to speak, just 
now, of the artist’s peculiar merits, and looking at 
his work only in relation to its observance of the 
great material fitnesses and conformity so indispen- 
sable to the full developement of art, I can affirm 
that so successfully have they been here respected 
and employed, that perhaps nowhere, even in Italy, 
is there to be found a monumental painting so well 
lighted, so perfectly seen, and in which the propor- 
tions of the pictured canvas, as well as that of its 
figures, are in such perfect harmony with the capa- 
city and ornaments of the hall which they embel- 
lish. In effect, the size of the hemicycle being 
rigorously defined, the point of distance was In & 
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manner prescribed, and the point of view offered 
itgelf naturally to the eye ;—so that an enlightened 
gist could not be mistaken as to the fit dimensions 
togive his figures, while the semi-circular field of his 
composition suggested the propriety of multiplying 
his points of vision, as in a panorama. These scien- 
tife difficulties, the secret of which the public will | 
not understand, but which, nevertheless, are to be | 
sumounted by the artist who aims at pleasing them, 
have been most happily overcome by M. P. Dela- | 
roche-—Who, by consummate art, has communicated | 
an aspect and arrangement of the greatest simplicity 
to his composition—covering a space of fifteen métres | 
in width, by from four to five in height, and com. | 

rising seventy-four figures, those of the first scale | 
being a third larger than life. The following are the | 
disposition and idea of this great work. 

“In the centre of the composition, before an 
edifice of the Ionic order, flung somewhat back, rises | 
akind of throne or tribunal, on which is seated the | 

inter Apelles, having on his right-hand the archi- 
tect Ictinus, and on his left the sculptor Phidias. 
These nearly naked personages have the lower por- 
tion of the body covered with mantles. Their atti- 
tudes and physiognomies are grave, and, from the 
distant position which they occupy, the three seem 
to preside silently over the numerous assemblage that 
spreads on either hand. 

“Jn advance of the tribunal on which these three 
great masters of antiquity are seated, are placed,—at 
the four corners of the foreground of the tribunal,— 
fourallegorical female figures,representing respectively 
Greek Art, Roman Art, Artin the Middle Ages, and Art 
at the Renaissance (revival), The first of these is re- 
markable for herelegant simplicity ; the second, by her 
attitude, seems to offer some allusion to the noble but 
severe portraits in which Roman Art excelled. Art 
inthe Middle Ages is known by her constrained and 
mystic air, and the richness of her garments, which 
leave visible of the human figure only its face and 
finger-ends; while the muse of the Renaissance, half- 
naked, with her gay floating draperies and gesture, 
contrasting, by its freedom, with the stiffness of her 


neighbours, explains how Art was understood and 
loved by the great Italian masters. 

“The three great artists of antiquity and four 
Muses, constitute, with one other figure, of which I 
reserve the description for the present, the mytholo- 


gical or poetical portion of thecomposition. On the 
group which they form the eye first falls and pauses. 
But so soon as their meaning has been seized, the 
glance of the spectator passes on, to the right or left, 
as it may happen to be attracted. I will begin with 
the latter. 

* At the foot of the tribunal, on the side where sits 
the architect of the Parthenon, Ictinus, are seen the 
sculptors. Near Puget are Germain Pillon and John 
of Bologna ; behind, is the grave face of Bernard 
Palissy, and, further on, Benvenuto Cellini, walking 
alone, and looking with an air of insolence on his 
tivals, Pierre Bontemps, the author of the sculptures 
that adorn the tomb of Francis the First, and Jean 
Goujon, so famous for his great works at the Louvre 
and the Fountain of Innocents, form the link 
that unites the school of the Renaissance in France 
with the great Italian statuaries of the same period. 
Baccio Bandanelli and Benedetto da Maiano, seated 
near each other, group with Peter Fischer, the cele- 
brated German artist. But all this company of cele- 
brated statuaries seems dominated by four personages, 
to whom the painter has given an importance in his 
composition, representing that which they actually 
had as sculptors. These are, Donatello, who chiselled 
the Judith at Florence, conversing with Ghiberti, 
the artist of the famous gates to the Baptistry, in the 
ame city, in the preseace of Lucca della Robia, 
sculptor in enamel, and Andrea Pisano, who redeemed 
the art of painting from the Gothic track, to re- 
place it on the path where it had been left by the 
ancients, 

“ Following still to the left, this assemblage of sta- 
tuaries is succeeded by that of the painters who have 
more especially looked at their art on its seductive 
side. Here are assembled and grouped with extra- 
ordinary effect, Claude of Lorraine, Terburg, Ruys- 
dael, Gaspar Poussin, and Paul Potter. Rubens, 
seated, and betraying in his attitude the double im- 
portance which belonged to him as an artist and an 
ambassador, is, as well as his pupil Vandyke, listen- 





ing to Titian, who stands before them, and seems to 
be expatiating on the secrets of his art. At this 
conference, too, are present Paul Veronese, Michael- 


Angelo de Caravaggio, Velasquez, and Murillo. Van | 


Eyck and Bellini, the one the founder of the German 


school, the other the first great colourist of the Vene- | 


tian, seem listening attentively—as does also Cor- 
reggio, placed at the extremity of the picture—whilst 
in front are Antonio de Messina, who introduced the 


process of oil-painting into Italy, and Giorgione, | 


whose bravo-look exhibits the singular contrast that 
existed between the turbulence of his spirit and the 
repose and beauty of his works. 

“ Glancing back towards the tribunal, and passing 
thence to the right of the picture, the celebrated 
architects are seen assembled beneath the figure of 
Phidias. The principal group of these artists is com- 
posed of Brunelleschi, Bramante, and Balthazzar 
Peruzzi; around whom are seated Robert. de Luzar- 
ches and Arnolfo di Lapo, who laid the foundations 
about the same time, 1220, one of the Cathedral of 
Amiens, arid the other of that of Florence. Erwier, 
of Steinbach, the architect of the church of Stras- 
burg, is grouped with Sansovino, Vignole, and Pal- 
ladio ; and on another plane are the three great 
French architects, Philibert Delorme, Pierre Lescot, 
and Mansard. ‘The painter should have added 
Inigo Jones, the great English architect. [M. 
Délécluse, as well as M. Delaroche, seems to have 
forgotten that there was such a person as Sir Chris- 
topher Wren.] 

“The fourth portion of the composition, which 
occupies the extremity of the picture, to the specta- 
tor’s right, is consecrated to those other painters, 
who, by the elevation and purity of their style, as 
well as the depth and brilliancy of their thoughts, 


have treated painting as the legitimate sister of | 


poetry. Leonardo da Vinci, profound in theory and 
practice, and now an old man, sits conversing with 
Raphael, who stands near. The painter of the Stanze 
listens with respect to the learned master, but with a 
look which expresses that his young rival has ideas 
and an opinion of his own. Fronting them is Fra 
Bartolomeo, the friend of Savonarola, in his Domini- 
ean’s habit, also listening to Leonardo; and not far 
from him are Perugino, Albert Durer, Andrea del 
Sarto, Holbein, Giulio Romano, Sebastian del 
Piombo, Domenichino, and Eustache Lesueur, A 
little removed, and nearer to the tribunal, are scen 
the Chevalier Mantigna, John of Fiesole, the pre- 
cursor of Raphael, Andrea Orcagna, painter and 
architect, and finally Giotto and Cimabue, the two 
founders of the school in painting of the Renaissance 
in Italy. Returning towards the group of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Raphael, above whom peers the simple 
and spiritual physiognomy of Masaccio—recogniz- 
able by his little yellow cap is seen Michael- Angelo, 
seated and solitary amid all that multitude. Wrapped 
up in himself, the painter of the Sistine, the sculptor 
of the Day and Night, the architect of St. Peter's, 
seems engrossed with the theory and practice of the 
three arts in which he has immortalized himself, 
opening up a path on which all his imitators have 
been lost. The last important figure which closes 
the composition on this side of she picture, is that of 
Nicholas Poussin. Erect, and clad in black, the 
great French artist, placed at a little distance from 
Leonardo, Raphael, and Michael- Angelo, stands also 
aloof, seeming to look on all that crowd which fills 
the hall with a steady but benevolent gaze. Two 
engravers figure amid this selection of painters—Ede- 
linck and Marco- Antonio, 

“To sum, then, in a few words, the ensemble of 
this vast composition :—after repeating that, in ad- 
vance of the three great artists of antiquity, Apelles, 
Ictinus, and Phidias, are four figures of women, re- 
presenting the four cardinal periods of art, and that 
M. Delaroche has placed the Architects on the right 
and the Sculptors on the left,—while the Painters, 
divided into two sections, are groupéd, the one divi- 
sion on the right hand, surrounding Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Poussin, the 
other, on the left, in company with Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez.”—[Would not M. Dé- 
lécluse have better described the intention of the 
artist in these divisions, by calling the one group that 
of the masters of form, and the other that of the great 
colourists ?|— I have but to describe the last figure, 
which, like the key-stone of an arch, closes, com. 





pletes, and gives its meaning to the entire composi- 
tion. In the centre of the picture, in advance of the 
four allegorical figures, and not far from the lower 
edge of the painting, is a young woman, kneeling, 
having near her a heap of crowns, one of which she 
is in the act of grasping, for the purpose of flinging it 
| out of the picture into the midst of the spectators. 
The subject designed and executed by M. Delaroche 
| is, then, that of an ideal distribution of prizes to mo- 
dern artists, made amid a congress of all the great 
| masters in art, from every country and of every time, 
| from the age of Pericles down to that of Louis the 
| Thirteenth and Fourteenth. 
| “But it would be difficult to convey any impres- 
| Sion, in words, of the art with which the painter has 
; managed to combine, at once to the mind and to the 
eye, the five great divisions of this scene, as well as 
the multitude of groups, which, while they offer 
variety in the lines and in the subordinate parts, 
preserve a remarkable unity,—presenting one simple, 
calm, and majestic whole, whose intention the mind 
grasps at once, while curiosity and attention are, at 
the same time, excited in the very highest degree. 

“In a work like this, on which it has been the 
purpose of M, Delaroche to impress all the charac- 
ters of gravity befitting a monumental picture, he 
has lighted his scene in the simplest and happiest 
manner. Profiting by the opening in the demi- 
cupola, he has so disposed his lights and projected 
his shadows, as if all his personages were actually 
exhibited in that natural day ; from which arrange- 
ment, it results, that the distribution of the daylight 
in the cupola itself, and over all its details, is in 
strict harmony with the modelling of the figures that 
are ranged in semi-circle over the picture. This 
arrangement, so happily planned and skilfully exe- 
cuted by the artist, takes from his composition all 
appearance of those artificial effects so little suitable 
to works of a severe and lofty style of treatment. 
The ground on which the various personages are 
spread receives a nearly equal illumination over all 
its surface; while the lights decline somewhat 
abruptly on the figures, whose vertical position forms 
a very acute angle with the rays from the cupola, 
It is then,—as should always be the case in a serious 
picture,—by its subject, the disposition of its figures, 
and the arrangement of its lines, that this work of 
M. Delaroche speaks first to the eye and under. 
standing of the spectator; while the colouring is but 
an accessory, with which the artist has augmented 
| the reality of his whole and its details,—heightening 
the pleasure of thought by the additional charm of 
material illusion. 

“ The stumbling-block presented by a subject like 
this, at once fantastic and real, positive and allegori- 
cal, was the abuse which the artist was liable to 
make of his own genius. M. Delaroche has, how- 
ever, just shown, that he possesses that quality in 
abundance, without introducing more of its necessary 
seasoning into his work than just what was sufficient 
for its purpose. It is by attitude and by the charac- 
ter and expression that he has characterized each of his 
personages, rather than by the relations which he has 
established betweenthem. The greater number con- 
verse, or listen, in contemporary groups; and when 
amongst such are, occasionally, introduced the actors 
of a former day, the painter has been careful either 
to fix them ona more distant plane, or to assign them 
a place in the group separate and apart. The central 
portion of the composition, in which are assembled 
the three great masters of antiquity, the muses of the 
four grand artistic epochs, and the young woman dis- 
tributing crowns, is treated, in its unity, in a grave 
and clevated style; and the painter, in its execution, 
scems to have been filled with the best inspiration of 
the ancient Greek school. On the left of the tribunal, 
where the sculptors are assembled, and on its right, 
reserved for the architects, the artist has made a 
striking exhibition of the nature and ease with which 
he could throw together men of different countries 
and times familiarly conversing with one another. 
And, finally, in the group in which figure Titian, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt, surrounded by the body of 
the great colourists, there is a freedom in the lines, 
an independence in the movements, and a brilliancy 
in the flesh-tints and in the richness of the garments, 
which contrast in a manner at once the most 
piquanteand appropriate with the group on the other 


side, composed of the first great masters of the art of 
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painting, Masaccio, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michael- Angelo, Nicolas Poussin, and Lesueur. 

“In comparing the large and imposing style in 
which these latter figures are treated, with the more 
humble, and, at times, even familiar manner that M. 
i has chosen for the representation of 

ondary, at least, in his 
compesition—ss the group of Mansard, for instance, 
and the sculptors with whom he is quietly conversing, 
the critic is struck by the number and diversity of 
the methods employed to shed life and variety over 
this composition, comprising, as has been said, 
seventy-four personages. In .this respect, if there 
were no other, the work of M. Delaroche weuld fur- 
nish the proof of his versatility of talent, which has 
led him through all the degrees and all the modes of 
art, from the simple and familiar, to the loftiest 
manner and most elevated style, 

“ After having gazed on this picture with admira- 
tion for upwards of two hours, that admiration was 
still further increased by the perception of the har- 
mony which reigns between the painting and the hall 
which it adorns. The basement beneath the picture 
is painted a deep reddish-brown. The centre of this 
composition, where the tribunal stands, is backed by 
a monument of the Ionic order, designed by the 
painter; and at the two horns of the picture, where 
Rubens on the one side, and Leonardo da Vinci on 
the other, are placed, the two groups detach them- 
selves from a sky of blue. Above the composition, 
which presents the aspect of an immense circular 
frieze, rises the graceful demi-cupola, the colour of 
whose stone, sprinkled with light ornaments of gold, 
gently defines the upper boundary of the composition. 
Honour to both painter and architect, Delaroche 
and Duban, who have so successfully mingled their 
thoughts and labours in this graceful union of archi- 
tecture and painting,—two noble sisters, whom so 
many artists seem as if they laboured to estrange ! 
The public may see, in this new work of M. Dela- 
roche, that, in the matter of monumental painting, 
unity of intention, composition, and execution, is the 
first thing to be studied: and that a fraternity of 
thought between the architect and the painter, is the 
only solid foundation fur great enterprises like the 
present.” 
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MUSIC AND ‘THE DRAMA 

Miss Fanny Russell's Concert.—The first entertain- 
ments of the season can hardly fail to find their ac- 
count in the freshened spirits of the critic, who, be he 
ever so catholic, cannot (unless he be not man, but 
machine) bring the same ears to an August as to a 
February entertainment. Thus, Miss Fanny Rus- 
sell's concert was peculiarly agreeable to us. In 
some respects it was very good—a concert with an 
orchestra and chorus, essentials too much forgotten 
of late—the call for which must revive ; as it is im- 
possible that songs and concertos, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, can satisfy the public many seasons 
longer. We only egret that such good means should 
be so neutralized in their employment ; as was done by 
making them contribute to the old theatrical medley 
of a morsel of Handel and a comic song—here an ex- 
cerpt from ‘'The Messiah’—there a rondo from * La 
Donna del Lago.’ Every such instance of want of 


judgment, is another obstacle thrown in the way of | 


Music in England, and therefore of the English musi- 
cian. Let the latter look to it, and seek out a 
remedy, in place of spending his energies in the aim- 
less and unjust lamentations which of late have been 
too much the fashion among us. A like error in 
taste was made by the concert-giver when she chose 
difficult and familiar Italian bravuras for her début. 
She sung ‘ With verdure clad’ so very nicely, both 
as to tone, time, and finish, that we can the less 
excuse her grasping at Grisi’s possessions, without 
Grisi’s means and acquirements. Thus, too, it is 
a mistake in Miss Birch—beautiful as is her voice, 
and flexible her execution—to strive after the 
cabaletti of Rossini and Bellini. She has neither 





articulation ; and hence her attempt at the finale 
from ‘La Donna del Lago,’ was a failure. Miss 
Hawes sung and said Handel’s ‘* Holy, holy,’ excel- 
lently: but why, seeing that she took it in its original 
key, did she not also follow Mrs. Shaw’s example in 
taking the original Italian words? As the air stands 
im the opera, it is one of the most passionate breath- 
ings of love which exists; neither has Time nor Tradi- 
tion reconciled us to the metamorphose under which 
it figures as asacred hymn ;— in the second part, the 
discord between words and music has ever pained 
us. Messrs, Phillips, Horncastle, Young, and J. 
Parry, were the principal gentlemen who appeared: 
Miss Geary played a pianoforte Fantasia, and Mr. 
Blagrove a violin Concerto. The chorus was contri- 
buted by the Professional Choral Society, and did its 
work admirably. 





Covenr Garpey.—The attraction of Miss Kemble 
has rather increased than diminished, as houses 
crowded to the ceiling, on the nights of her perfor- 
mance, testify. ‘Charles the’ Twelfth’ has been re- 
vived as an afterpiece to ‘ Norma,’ and it was plea- 
sant to see again one of the chastest pieces of acting 
in the list of Farren’s personations; Bartley is a 
hearty Adam Brock, and Madame Vestris sings that 
hz ickneyed ditty, ‘ Rise, gentle Moon,’ in a style that 
gives it freshness and beauty. A lively and pretty 
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divertisement, entitled ‘The Wooden Leg,’ makes | — 
an agreeable interlude, and, besides the usual varieties | 
| 


of the dance, introduces some comic dancing by T. 
Ridgway, who gives a foretaste of his qualitications 
for playing the Clown in the forthcoming Christmas 
pantomime, of * Harlequin Guy Earl of Warwick, 
or the Dun Cow.’ 

Haymarket.—Mr. Macready played here for the 
last time, this week, the engagement between him and 
Mr. Webster having been prematurely dissolved, to 
enable him to give his exclusive attention to his 
duties as manager of Drury Lane. The Haymarket 
manager is now playing ‘A Cure for the Heart- 
Ache,’ and other old comedies, previous to the com- 
mencement of the engagement of Mr, C, Kean and 
Miss EF. Tree. 

The Drury Lane bills are already out, announc- 
ing a play of Shakspeare, and a comi¢ pantomime, 
fur the Christmas opening ; and the theatre is filled 
with workmen decorating the interior anew. Of the 
company but little is known as yet; it includes, 
however, an operatic as well as a tragic corps. 








MISCELLANEA 


Meteors.—On the 9th of June last, a meteor was 
observed at the same instant, at places wide apart, 
Toulouse, Angers, Bordeaux, and St. Rambert. Al- 
though observations of direction made on meteors 
which do not pass through the zenith, are difficult 
and deceitful, yet M. Petit, the chief of the observa- 
tory at Toulouse, was able to determine the size, 
velocity and distance of the body in question. He 
has carefully compared his own results with those 
obtained by observers at other places, and arrives at 
the conclusion that the observed meteor could not 
have been less than 67 English miles distant from 
the earth’s surface, 

Thermometers.—Some remarks made by M. Arago 
not long since in the Académie des Sciences, respect- 
ing the want of agreement in thermometers, gave 
rise to much discussion, and it was asked, whether 
isothermic lines and other deductions from observa- 
tions of the thermometer, have no title to confidence ? 
In consequence of this discussion, M. Arago produced 
the register of the thermometers in the Observatory 
for 1837, and that of M. Collardeau’s thermometers ; 
from the comparison of which it appears, that those 
instruments often differ from one another a degree 
or more, but in so irregular a manner as to show that 
their discrepancy cannot be ascribed to any fault in 
their construction. The fact thus proved was ac- 
knowledged to be of great importance. We venture 
to suggest, that the repulsion which the tube exercises 
on the mercurial column will vary in different spe- 
cimens of glass, and in the same tube it will vary 
with every change of atmospheric electricity, so as 
to occasion the irregularities complained of. If this 
view of the matter be correct, it would perhaps be an 
improvement in thermometers to cover the under 


the Italian bocca, the Italian style, nor the Italian surface of the tube with a plate of tin foil, 
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Now ready in post 8vo. with 12 fine Engravings, neatly bound 
morocco, 16s. E 

1E CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR. Edited by 

the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, The Scripture Illus- 

trations by the Rev. THOMAS DALE. With Contributions 


from : 
E. Bickersteth. The Rev. C, H. Townsend. 
7 _ 5. Moultrie. The Author of * The Rector of 
[ord Francis Ezerton. Valehead ;° and other distin- 
The Rev. Dr. Gilly. guished writers. 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
POPULAR JUVENILE ANNUAL, 
HE RECREATION for 1842. A Gift-Book 
for Young Readers, embracfhg such subjects as are parti- 
qularly fitted to interest and improve the youthful mind. Per- 
cnal Narratives and Adventures, Scenes and Incidents of Fo- 
" Sketches in Natural History; interspersed with 
ions from the Works of our most esteemed au- 
hed with 6 Engravings on Steel, price 5s. cloth. 
e, Fleet-street; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
—ow ready, new edition, much enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 
TUART’S ATHENS. The Antiquities of 
Athens and other Monuments of Greece; with 70 Plates, 
accurately reduced from the great work of STUART and 
REVETT, with copious descriptions, forming a valuable intro- 
duction to Grecian Architecture. 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, in a large volume, with numerous Illustrations in 
“the style of * Rogers's Italy,’ &c. neatly bound in cloth. 24s. 
HARLES SWAIN’S POETICAL WORKS, 
including ‘ The Mind,’ and other Poems. 

* and Charles Swain the poet, of whom and of whose writings 
Southey has said, * Swain's —— is made of the right mate- 
rials; ifever a man was born to bea poet he was, and if Man- 
chester is not proud of him yet, the time will certainly come 
whea it will be so." ""—Blackwood. 

Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. _ 


NCYCLOPJEDIA BRITANNICA 

Subscribers to this work (half-bound in russia) may now 
have their Sets completed, with the exception of the First Vo- 
lume. This Volume will be issued as soon as the Preface and 
Index are finished at press. — 

Subscribers to the Book in its other forms, are also requested 
to complete their Sets by ordering the Parts or Half Yolumes 
required, through their respective book sellers. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


KING EDWARD ViIth’s LATIN GRAMMAR, 
Just published, 12mo. 3s. 6d., bound, 
ATINZE GRAMMATICAE RUDIMENTA, 


or Latin Grammar, for Use of Schools. 

This Grammar, founded on that generally used in Schools, 
retains as far as possible, the form and language of the original, 
with the incorporation of such materials as were necessary t 
adapt it to the present state of Grammatical Knowledge. It is 
intended to serve also as an ENGLISH LATIN GRAMMAR 
andasa LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, It is printed in the same 
sizeas the GRASCAS GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA published 
by Mr. Morray, to which references are made throughout 
the volume. 

Also, just published, Editio Quarta, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 


. ., . y NIT Af 
GRACE GRAMMATICE RUDIMENTA in 
usum Scholarum. 
“Itis the object of this Work to correct the errors and supply 
the Defects of the * Eton Greek Grammar,’ at the same time 
retaining, as far as possible, the language and form of the 
original. It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Winchester, fey rt and Rugb 




























by. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





PATRICK, LOWTH, ETC,, COMMENTARY. 
In 4 very large vols., imp. 8vo. price 4/. 10s. in cloth, 
A CRITICAL COMMENTARY and PARA- 
PHRASE ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
AND THE APOCRYPHA. By Patrick, Lowrn, ArNoxp, 
Wairey,and Lowman. A New Edition, in 4 vols. 

*,* Inthe previous editions of this Work, the Annotations 
were printed without the Text, thus rendering it a mere book 
of reference for the Study; in this edition the Text is placed 
atthe head of each page, thus adapting it to general use, both 
in the Family and the Closet. 

ndon: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and may 
be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of the 


L BRITISH, POETS, beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo. 
with Portraits. price 5s. cloth, or bound in morocco, 10s. 6d. each 





volume, he Authors already published are, 
ans Beattie yden Butler 
Thomson ope Parnell Prior 
Collins Goldsmith Swift Falconer 
Kirke White Milton roung Gray 
Cowper Shakespeare Akenside Spenser 


Surrey & Wyatt 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with large Original Map, price lis. 


APTAIN ALEXANDER GERARD’S | 


ACCOUNT of KOONAWUR in the HIMALAYA, &c. 

: Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 

What has already been published (*‘ Major Sir W. Lloyd and 
Cam, Gerard's ‘I ours in the Himalaya,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.) together 
vita what is contained in this, completes all Captain A. Gerard's 
Uvservations and Journeys in the Himalaya. 

“It is & multum in parvo. Unquestionably it will be regarded 
%a precious contribution to Science and Geographical know- 
ledge, ge of it exhibits enthusiasm, manly earnestness, 

ud 1 simplicity of character.”— Monthly Review. 

The Work is not confined to mere Geographical details, in- 
teresting as they are in a country so peculiar, but it includes de- 
scriptions of the Hill Tribes, their manners, &c. composing alto- 
tether a valuable gift to science."'— Asiatic Journal. 

, intelligence of much interest will be found in every part of 
this volume, which we cordially recommend, in connexion with 
Mr, ind Sir W. Liloyd’s former publication.” — Literary Gazetie, 
The account of the soil, climate, productions, birds, animals, 
lusects, &e. is very full, and grows upon the attention of the 
reader like the increasing attractions of a marvellous tale. Dis- 
Mets such as Koopawor are, in fact, 2s strange to us and as full 
*' wonders, as the fabulous gardens in the Arabian Nights’ En- 
Urtainments. We wish we were able to indicate the curiosities 
apt. Gerard has gathered into his book, but we must be satis- 
- with merely referring the reader to the work itself. He will 
oe well paid for his pains. The unexaggerating tone of this book 
pee its least charming characteristic. If the adventures through 
. ich Capt, Gerard passed, had been in the hands of some of 
- book-makers, what three-tomed, ad-captandum exploits they 
pould have carved out of them! what pencillings Willis would 
ave made from Capt. Gerard's experiences!"—Atlas, Nov. 13, 


Wal, 
Edin- 








ylendon : James Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhail-street. 
th: Chus, Smith, Princes-street, Aberdeen; Wyllie & Son, 
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RINCE’S PARALLEL HISTORY.—The | 


First Volume of the Second Edition, in 3 vols. is now 
ready, containing the History of the World from Moses to 
Richard I11., in 158 Reigns; with a Preliminary View of Events 
from the Creation to Moses, In 8vo. handsome cloth boards, 
price Wi. 1s. | Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


OLLENDORFF’S METHOD—SECOND EDITIONS. 


> Just published, 
A NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS: 
adapted to the German. By Herr H.G.OLLENDORFF. The 
FIRST PART. Second edition, revised and amended, in 1 vol. 
8vo, price 16s. cloth lettered, including ‘German Writing Sim- 
plitied ; or, ‘The Art of Acquiring German Writing in Two Les- 
sous. Also, ' 

Part II. of Ollendorff’s Method of Learning to 
Read, Write, and Speak the German Language in Six Months. 
Written expressly for the English Student by Herr H. G. Ollen- 

orff. This Part explains the difficulties of the first Part, and 
completes the course of instruction. 8vo. uniform with Part I., 
price 16s. cloth lettered. 





And 

_ A Key to both Parts. Second edition, with Eng- 
lish Notes and elucidations by the Author, 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 

hese are the only English editions sanctioned by Mr. Ollen- 
dorff, and he deems any mere translation of his German works 
totally inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and 
for the elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by 
Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Dulau & Co. Soho-square. 


TIN 

LAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE & Co. beg 

to announce that their New Series of Patent Nethographic 
and other patterns on their Improved Patent Ivory Playing 
Cards, are now ready for delivery. The New Club House Cards, 
warranted not to stain, with elegantly figured faces and backs, 
will be ready in December. A small quantity of thin Recherché 
Cards (cartes superfines) will be ready at the same time. A very 
much higher degree of perfection, particularly in the finish and 
slip of all these Cards has been attained. 

Persons desirous of having the Best Cards should ask for 
Moguls, as Harrys and Highlanders are the thrown out, and 
refuse, of the higher quality. A very large and superior assort- 
ment for exportation, warranted equal to the best home Cards, 
will be ready in January. 


rs PATENT CARPETS. 
DANKS, PATENTEE or tuk TRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 
eo NGRAIN CARPET, | 
DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—93 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. —Micro- 
AX scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the application of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
penuve character has precluded such from general use. 
Microscope can now be supplied most effectively constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatic 
Object-glasses, two Huygenian Eye-picces, forming a combina- 
tion of Five Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
Linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly defining 
the markings of the most diflicult test objects, Scales of the 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensing 
Lens for Opaque Objects, Plate of Diaphragm, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in Ma- 
hogany Case, price 7/. 15s. Manufactured and sold by A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool; Abraham & 
Dancer, 13, Cross-street, King-street, Manchester ; and Abraham 
& Son &. ueen-street, Glasgow.—The usual discount allowed 
to the Trade. 


+ Tr r 

LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warranted 

To cLean.—C. J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, ‘Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Artists, 
the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames, 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom. Old 
Frames re-gilt; Jarge and small Miniature Frames at propor- 
tionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. Orders 
from the Country punctually attended to.—EsTavLisHED 1792. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames inthe compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repairedand regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable pills 
are made from a recipe of the celebrated “ OLD PARR,” 
who by the use of the herbs from which they are prepared 
attained the miraculous age of 152 years. Only ashort space ot 
time has elapsed since the Glecavery of the document which 
contains the recipe for preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony to its 
wonderful healing effects. It would be impossible to bring all 
the cases of cure before the public, but those who desire further 
information are directed to enquire for the Life and Times of 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 pages, with engravings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the sale of the medicine. | Bi soracd 
Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine if 
they find the words PARR'S LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp in white letters on a red ground. Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
printed as Wholesale Agent on the directions which are wrapped 
round every box. 
Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 1s. each. 


ALMER’S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 
These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. A large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street. 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar pringiple. Finest Sperm Oi » Se pers ion ; second ditto, 
8s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Not Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d.; prepared Solar Qil, 3s, 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of Londo 


























THE RESPIRATOR, or Safeguard for the Lungs. 

—Removal of the General _Depdt from 82, Cheapside, to 
148, Regent-street.—J. T. TYLER, the general agent, begs to 
announce to the public and home and foreign dealers the above 
REMOVAL, and to state that the depét, which is fitted up ina 
very convenient and elegant style, contains an assortment of 
many thousands of this valuable instrument, manufactured for 
the present season, of the most approved forms, and that it is 
provided with a retail warehouse for gentlemen, a show room 
for ladies, and a wholesale department for dealers. The Respira- 
toris also procurable of the same kinds and quality from the 
respectable houses in Bond-street, Oxford-street, Regent-street, 
the Strand, Cheapside, Cornhill, &c., who have hitherto sold it 
and from upwards of 200 agents in different parts of the United 
Kingdom and abroad. 





J. DENT, 82, Strand, by special appointment 
e CHRONOMETER and WATCH-MAKER to the Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, obtained the great go- 
vernment reward for the unequalled performance of his Chro- 
nometer, No, 114, which only varied 54-100ths of a second in 
twelve months. In addition to this distinction, he has just re« 
ceived, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the highest reward now given by their lordships for the go 
performance of time-keepers. Mr. Dent, anxious to remove any 
rejudice which might arise to his general business from the 
idea that his attention is exclusively devoted to instruments of 
the highest order, begs to state. that while his principal care is 
necessarily directed to the latter, he is not unmindful of the 
manufacture of watches, which, while they are great!y lower in 
price, are sufliciently accurate for all ordinary purposes, and will, 
therefore, be always most in demand. ‘The whole of his extensive 
stock of watches has had the advantage of his selection and 
examination, and ke has arranged a department under compe- 
tent superintendence for offering to the public good plain;watehes 
atas low a price as is compatible with any pretensions to cor- 
rectness, fully anticipating from an increase of business an ad- 
vantageous compensation for reduction in price. Ladies’ or 
gentlemen's gold watches, from 10/. 10s. each ; silver ditto, from 
4l. 4s.—82, Strand. 


AGNIFICENT CHIMNEY, Console, Cheval, 
and Dressing GLASSES.—LYON, HOTSON & Co. re- 
spectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive STOCK of 
brilliant fine-coloured CHIMNEY, Console, and Pier GLASSES 
of every dimension, in massive carved wood and composition 
frames, designed in the best taste, and executed in every ap- 
proved style. A brief tariff of prices given gratis. Cheval glasses, 
in handsome French polished frames, five guineas each; dressing 
glasses, window cornices, picture frames, tripods, girandoles, 
console tables, cabriole chairs, sofas, and every article in the 
trade equally cheap —L Yon HO'TSON & Co. Plate-glass Fac- 
tors. Gilders, and General Upholders, 293, 294, and 295, High 
Holborn. 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR may be justly said 
to exhibit the most pleasing results, as an unfailing Con- 
servator of the Skin. By its mild and soothing operation upon 
the pores of the skin, it renders wholly innoxious the bleak winds 
of winter—so apt to disfigure with cutaneous inflammation the 
delicacy of the Hands and Face: in such cases it affords imme- 
diate and soothing relief, aud, unvarying in the mildness and cer- 
tainty of its action, it purifies the Skin of all the grosser secre- 
tions, until it renders it of an almost transparent fairness, tinged 
with a juvenile bloom. ‘To Travellers, in particular, and to those 
Ladies fond of the pleasures of pedestrian and equestrian exer~ 
cise, RoWLAND's Kavypor will be found a most pleasing pre- 
server of the complexion both from undue heat and cold. Gen- 
tlemen, liable to cuticular redness and irritability in sHavine, 
will find the Kalydor, after a single trial, a welcome addition 
to the toilet table.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8». 6d. per Bottle. 
OBSEKVE— A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden, is er- 
raven on the Government stamp, affixed on the cork of each 
ottle, and written in red on the wrapper. 
*,* Ask for * ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” 


R=: ORING and PROMOTING the 

GROWTH of HAIR.—Further confirmation of the un- 
failing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 

_ Cork, 6th March, 1841. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have been for some time nearly bald on the front 
of the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail. | was 
kindly recommended by you to try Oldridge’s balm of Columbia, 
and after one bottle perceived a most visible growth of the hair, 
and it is now as thick as any other part. I have tried several 
remedies, but found nothing equal to the Balm for easy applica- 
tion and as a truly effectual remedy.—! am, dear Sir, yours sin- 
cerely. “ Anruur ilype, 57, Patrick-street. 

“Mr. G. P. Atkins, Apothecary, 128, Patrick-street,” 

“ Cork, 6th Jan. 1841. 

“ Sir,—Be kind enough to send me by bearer an 11s. bottle of 
Oldridge’s Balm, as | think it will be sufficient to finish the good 
result | have experienced by the use of the 6s. one | have just 
finished. My Hairis now completely restored ; and | feel obliged 
for your kindly recommendation.—Yours truly, _ 

“To Mr. Atkins. “Joun Cummins, York-street.” 

Oldridge’s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to grow, pre- 
vents the Hair turning gray, and the first application causes it 
to curl beautifully, frees it irom scurf, and stops it from falling 
off. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., anu_ Its. per Bottle. No other Prices are 
genuine.—N.B. Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington- 
street, Strand. 


ERVOUSNESS.—Medical science has been 
long charged with impotence in two or tbree of the great- 
est afflictions of the human race; of these the greatest are ner- 
vous or mental disease and insanity, to remove which profes- 
sional men of all countries have directed a large portion of their 
time, but their efforts have been abortive. Sensible of the doubt, 
therefore, that exists as to the possibility of curing insanity or 
nervous complaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSE! SY has not agitated 
the public mind by details, as he might have done, of 7,000 cures 
in seven years, but has invited private inquiry: and such has 
been the confidence created, that several physicians, twenty 
surgeons, a London hospital professor, &c. have placed them- 
selves, their brothers, sisters, or patients, under his treatment, 
and each have been cured. This being the first and only dis- 
covery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints and insa- 
nity, the afflicted ought not to be denied its benefits. Apply, or 
address, post paid, to Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury. from 1 to 3.—Just published, * EVEN CHAP. 
TEKS on NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS,’ Simpkin & 
Co., and all Booksellers. “* This is the best book on nervousness 
ever published.""—Professor 8. 


IERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 


STOVE GRATES.—FAMILIES FURNISHING are soli- 
cited to examine his large ene. extensive assortment of DRAW- 
































ING-ROOM and other GRA ES, vecontly cons 
most RECHERCHE DESIGNS in the LOU 
ELIZABETHAN, GOTHIC, and OTHER ST 

ders and Fire-lrons en suite, always on sbow at the ufactory, 
No. 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. These Grates combine 
economy of fuel with elegance of style and superior comfort, 
and are specially constructed for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys. 
n Bed-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable. 
Kitcbens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete j 
—Maasions, Picture Galle Conservatories, other 
ings, effectually warmed by Hot Water or Pure Warn 
Baths of every a in extensive variety.—PIERCE 
FACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-ST 
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Edinburgh, 31, St. Andrew-square, December 184}, 


People’s Bévdition 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 





ON SATURDAY, ist JANUARY, 1842, 


AND TO BE CONTINUED EACH SATURDAY TILL THE WHOLE IS COMPLETED, 


NUMBER ONE, PRICE TWOPENCE, 
CONTAINING ONE SHEET ROYAL OCTAVO, DOUBLE COLUMNS, 


WAVERLEY. 


With all the AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTIONS and NOTES. 


To be immediately followed by GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, and all the other Novels and Romances of Sir Walter Scott. 





The Proprietors are anxious to meet the wishes of many intelligent correspondents who represent that, notwithstanding the 
great circulation and unparalleled celebrity of 


Roys, Jeanre Deanses, and numberless other immortal creations of the Prince of Novelists. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


thousands upon thousands of our industrious countrymen have yet to form acquaintance with the Barony Brapwarpines and 
Ferevs M‘lvors, the Mec Merrities and Dominie Samsons, the Evie Ocuttrrees, OLp Morratitys, Dir Vernons, Ros 


The Edition now announced will, it 


is hoped, be allowed to put these marvellous performances within the reach of the masses. 
It is expected that the entire Novels will comprise about 260 sheets, and, besides the Weekly Issue, a Monthly stitched Part, 
price ninepence, will be delivered with the Magazines. 


EDINBURGH: ROBERT CADELL. LONDON: HOULSTON & STONEMAN. 


Of whom may always be had the following New Editions of Str WanTen Scort’s Lirk anD WRITINGS :— 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


1. 
New Edition, in royal 8vo. To be completed in 5 vols. 
Vol. I. with Frontispiece, containing WAVERLEY—GUY 
MANNERING — ANTIQUARY —ROB ROY—and OLD 
MORTALITY. 1/. cloth lettered. 


Also, Vol. IL, Parts VI. to IX., BLACK DWARF—and 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE—IIEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 
— BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR—-and IVANHOE, 4s. 
each. 


Vol. II, will be ready on the Ist January. 


Il. 
New Edition, in small 8vo. To be completed in 25 vols. 
WAVERLEY — GUY MANNERING — ANTIQUARY — 
ROB ROY—OLD MORTALITY—BLACK DWARF and 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE—HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 
—BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR—and IVANHOE. 9 vols. 
4s. each. 


nt 
48 Vols. small 8vo.—Edition 1829-1833—with Proof Plates, 
all on India paper. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 


{. 
New Edition. 
Complete in One Volume, royal 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette. 1/. cloth lettered. 
THE SAME, 24 Plates after Turner, Proofs, half-bound 
morocco, 1l. lls. 6d. 
A Very Handsome Volume. 
> This volume contains the celebrated Introductions of 
the Author in 1830, and Notes by the Editor, with many 
various Readings of the Text taken from the original MSS. 


i e Pub 


in the p of th 





Il. 
12 Vols. small 8vo. 24 Plates after Turner. Uniform with 
Nove s in 48 Vols. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 
WRITINGS. 
1. 

New Edition, in royal 8vo. To be completed in 3 vols. 
Vol. —BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, Complete. 1. cloth. 
Vol. IIL—TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 12s. cloth. 
Vol. IL—LIFE OF NAPOLEON, in 8 Parts.—I. to V. are 

ready. 2s. 6d. each. 





28 Vols. 56 Plates. Uniform with Nove -s in 48 Vols., and 


| 
} 
Portry in 12 Vols. \ 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


1. 
A NEW EDITION, Just published. Complete in one vo- 
lume royal 8yo. 1/. cloth lettered. Six beautiful Por- 


traits. 


THE SAME, Ten additional Plates, 1/. 8s. half-bound 
morocco. 


A very beautiful Volume. 


Il. 


NEW EDITION, 10 vols. small 8vo. 20 Plates. 
Tniform with Novets, Porrry, and Prose in same size 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


(HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.) 


A VERY SUITABLE BOOK FOR PRESENTS. 


A New EbpIT10N, (just published,) in 3 vols. small 8vo. 6 Plates, 15s. tastefully done up, cloth lettered. 


————- 











Booksellers and Newsvenders,- -Agents : for SCOTLAND, 


Jamas Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, C ~ turday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
» Took's Shancery Lane, ‘Published every Saturday, a o ATE Bg CE, 7 : trey h eS: 
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